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WHITE SUPREMACY IN THE SOUTH—HOW PERPETU- 
ATED WITHOUT VIOLATION OF LAW. 


BY J. H. PITMAN, MEMBER OF THE GEORGIA BAR. 


N A recent publication entitled ‘‘ Prisoners and Paupers,’’* 
the author, departing from the suggestions of his theme, 
indicts the Southern people with charges which, but for the 
weakness of his testimony and the folly of his subsequent propo- 
sitions in discussing the race problem at the South, might result 
in unjust judgments. He has been informed ‘that it is the 
policy of the Southern courts to convict the negro of crime in 
order that he may be deprived of suffrage,’’ and insists that the 
Federal Government should assume further control of the con- 
dition of the nation’s wards, who are taxed for the support of 
public institutions and then denied access to them. He boldly 
asserts that here, in our country, where brains, intelligence, and 
personal ability are the only recognized title to social rank and 
preferment, distinctions of birth and race can have no logical 
or rightful place. 

I shall not deem it necessary, at this late day, to contend for or 
discuss the distinction of races socially. It is enough that it 
exists, and that the highest courts of our country, state and 
Federal, have sustained laws enforcing that distinction. What 
else can be the real meaning of the settled adjudication that 
common carriers may provide separate cars for the races, and 
enforce the separation purely on color line, without doing vio- 


* By Henry M. Boies. 
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lence to any right guaranteed to the citizen under the Federal 
Constitution? Nor doI apprehend any further Federal inter- 
ference. The results of extreme legislation in that direction 
during the past quarter of a century, as will appear in the com- 
munications mentioned herein, are now acknowledged to be 
failures utterly, in so far as it was aimed at the social barriers 
and political ascendencies of Southern race conditions. 

In the much exploited field of election frauds, but little notice 
has been taken of the fact that in several congressional districts 
in the cotton states, where the whites are in the minority, many 
negroes voluntarily disqualify themselves by refusal to pay poll 
tax, appropriated to school purposes for their benefit, and that 
others cheerfully accept an extra day’s wages, offered not to 
coerce a vote, but as an inducement to stay at home and labor 
on election day, voting not at all. Yet the usual white majority 
is attributed wholly to the practice of fraud and intimidation. 
But the disagreeable truth still confronts us, that resort is some- 
times had to methods which, though not technically illegal, do 
undoubtedly set precedents which are dangerous to the degree 
of threatening the purity of the ballot-box in the future, even 
in the absence of outright dishonesty. 

As a plan to solve the problem of ‘‘The Relation of the 
Negro to the State and Federal Governments,’’ Mr. Wickliffe, 
in a recent number of the Forum, advocates a repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, leaving to the states severally the power 
to disfranchise the negro, and a reduction of each state’s repre- 
sentation in Congress and in the Electoral college in proportion 
to the number disfranchised. This, it is asserted, would pro- 
vide a legal way to dispose of race contests in localities where 
the negro is numerically stronger. 


If Louisiana, for instance, desired to retain her eight electoral votes 
and her six members of Congress, she would leave the negro a suffra- 
gist. If she desired (as she does) white supremacy within the law, she 
would surrender two or three of her Congressmen, and a corresponding 
influence in the choice of President. 

But would Louisiana, or any other state in the Union, elect 
upon these conditions to disfranchise the negro? If not, the 


repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment would be fruitless, and the 
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argument based upon an assumption that a race qualification 
would follow the remission of that power to the states, would 
fall of its own weight. In other words, the writer assumed as a 
fact the very proposition which is here denied, to-wit : that the 
Southern States would be willing to reduce their representation 
in order to make white supremacy sure, through the means of 
disfranchisement proposed. The Fifteenth Amendment being 
simply an inhibition imposed on the states against making the 
matter of race an element of qualification for suffrage, the 
repeal of it would have no effect on existing law unless some 
state should then proceed to disqualify a race and suffer the re- 
duced representation fixed by the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

No state having. a small negro population could work any 
material change upon existing conditions within that state, by 
a statute of disfranchisement. 

No state having a large negro population would use the power 
relegated to it, in the manner proposed, because 

1. With the negro as a voter the state enjoys an increased 
representation in the national legislature. This representation 
the state would not diminish for the consideration of guaranteed 
white supremacy, for the reason that white supremacy is already 
established in these American states by a law—not of man’s 
making—which placed the Anglo-Saxon in authority over the 
African, drew a line of marked physical distinction between 
them, and under penalty of destruction of both, forever forbade 
amalgamation. 

That Mr. Wickliffe accepts and duly appreciates this great 
truth is shown most forcibly when he says : 

If the white people of the South, impoverished by war, bound and 
hampered by adverse legislation, with large numbers of their own 
voters disfranchised, and all their offices in the possession of men who 
advocated negro domination, were able to overthrow that domination 
and assert the principle of Saxon supremacy, can any reasonable man 
suppose that those people, with all their embarrassments removed and 


all the conditions reversed, will ever consent that intelligence shall 
again be ruled by ignorance? 


9 


2. Even if a state should elect to disqualify the majority of 
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negroes from voting, that result could be accomplished by legis- 
lation within the Fifteenth Amendment; that is, by imposing 
qualifications applicable to both races and therefore not hostile 
to the constitutional inhibition against race discrimination, such 
as the Mississippi law, imposing an educational standard for the 
voter. The disqualified would still have representation in Con- 
gress,—and why not? Are not non-voting women and children 
of both races now counted in apportioning representation ? 

Mr. Wickliffe tells us that the Fifteenth Amendment is merely 
the creature of partisan politics, “‘made in the interest of a 
political party without a thought of the ostensible beneficiary— 
the negro.’’ The result has been to increase the representation 
of the Southern States without increasing that of the Republican 
party, whose ranks, however, were swelled by the black con- 
tingent ; but it would be worse than partisan politics for that 
party now to advocate repeal and disfranchisement simply be- 
cause results, though logical, are not what were contemplated. 

As for the Democratic party, its complacency should not be 
disturbed, because an engine of political warfare, designed for 
Democratic slaughter, has, in the mutations of time, begun to 
batter its makers into biennial defeat. 

That Mr. Wickliffe has, in his interesting discussion of an 
always vexed subject, spoken with the courage of his con- 
victions, and laid bare certain fundamental truths too often 
glossed over or evaded entirely by current controversionalists, 
especially those who assume to speak for the South through the 
columns of metropolitan newspapers, no one well acquainted 
with the scenes enacted at every national election in the South- 
ern States, can, in good conscience, deny. 

In the black belt—the cotton states—it is unquestionably true 
that black hands do sometimes hand up ballots that ought in 
law to be deposited and counted, but which in fact are dropped 
into a hole having, to all practical purposes, no bottom at all, as 
they never see the light of day again. 

Whether the proportion of this unlawful work is greater in 
the South than in the North, I do not know, but those who know 
the facts there as I know them here, tell me that fraud and 
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bribery are not confined to communities nor affected by geog- 
raphy. <A legal condition was imposed on a conquered people 
here, which left them a choice between subjection to African 
rule or a resort to methods not sanctioned by written law. They 
chose, and the result is known. But I fully agree with Mr. 
Wickliffe that ‘‘ the moral sensibilities of our people have been 
blunted by practices into which they were by dire necessity 
driven.”’ 

Here then, in my humble opinion, is left the only unanswered 
and only really troublesome branch of the “negro problem.’’ 
By what legal means shall we be enabled to continue white 
supremacy in these districts where the blacks outnumber the 
whites two to one ? 


I trust I have already shown that the plan of race disfran- 
chisement, with the sequent reapportionment of representation, 
is neither necessary nor desirable. The method adopted by the 
state of Mississippi, now embodied in her Constitution, which 
makes one man sit in judgment upon the intelligence of another, 


with no limit of discretion, is, to say the best of it, arbitrary to 
the extent* of paving the way for disregard of the law itself. 
An educational qualification, requiring a definite and fixed 
measure of learning, has much to recommend it; but it is a 
difficult standard to create or define, and the mere suggestion 
of such legislation among the illiterate whites would furnish 
choice opportunity for the demagogue to ride into office on the 
ballots of the offended. 

Whence, then, shall we seek the answer, and who shall lead 
the way to the peaceful, legal, and honorable solution of the 
hitherto irrepressible problem? The negro himself! Nay, 
there shall be no need of solution when the problem itself, now 
vanishing swiftly backward, shall be left only to the memory of 
a time when the Anglo-Saxon demagogue, through basest 
motive and for selfish ends, whispered into the eager, ignorant, 
and unsuspecting ear of the black man the vain hope of politi- 
cal and social equality, and lured him on to disappointment, 
and estrangement from those who were his once best friends. 

At last the negro himself has found out that it is not for him 
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to govern in this land, and he turns to the support of that party 
or that man, though not of his race nor former political creed, 
that is doing most to secure for him material assistance and 
legal protection. 

What a significant spectacle it was to this generation in 
Georgia, for instance, to see hundreds, yes thousands of negroes, 
who for twenty years past have been voting against every inter- 
est of their employers, come trooping to the polis in 1892 with 
Democratic tickets in their hands, voting with the people whose 
legislature gave them free schools and whose taxes paid the cost. 

At last the negro has found out that there is real magnanimity 
in the law of a southern state which divides to the races a 
school fund in the proportion of 60 to 40, when the relative 
amounts of taxes paid by the races to raise that fund are as 18 
to1.* And their leaders are quietly but effectively teaching 
them the folly of opposing, without hope of success, the domi- 
nation of the white race, and making plain to their understand- 
ing the better plan of choosing between the whites, when they 
choose at all. 

Only a few years ago, when color marked the line between 
the two political parties in the South, negro candidates for 
offices resting on popular suffrage were not uncommon. Yet, 
when in 1892 the whites were divided by the advent of the 
‘*third party,’’ the negroes, instead of taking advantage of the 
breach to rout both flanks, not only refused to organize under 
their old standards and put black candidates in the field, but, 
contrary to all prophecy, the majority of them, in state elections, 
sided with the ‘‘ Bourbons,’’ their once political foe. 

Thus it is coming to pass that there will be no ‘‘ Problem of 
the Races.’’ The negro will fill the places appropriate for him, 
and with the disturbing question of race supremacy forever 
gone, he will appeal to the white man for advice and protection, 
and the white man, so long as he rests his claim to superiority 
upon his superior intelligence and a higher conception of duty 
and of justice, must see to it that this appeal shall be heard. 

J. H. PITMAN. 


* Georgia. 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 


BY RICHARD H. SYLVESTER. 


HE question of immigration and of the methods best suited 

to its regulation is here considered wholly apart from the 

question of quarantine, to which it has but an incidental rela- 

tion. They are in reality distinctive questions, the one contem- 

plating a permanent policy, the other providing for a tempor- 
ary exigency. 

The immigrant we have with ys always. He has grown with 
our growth and is ingrained with our citizenship. He is here in 
the probationary stage. He is daily landing at our ports or on 
the point of embarkation hither. And so will it continue to be, 
excepting in the extreme improbability that the government 
shall reverse its policy of three quarters of a century and erect 
barriers to his entrance. 

Epidemic and pestilence, on the other hand, born in the far 
East and casting their baleful shadows before, menace the public 
safety only at infrequent intervals and are to be provided 
against as contingencies arise. The special legislation requisite 
to avert their coming or check their development must be 
shaped by circumstances. It should be prompt, vigorous, and 
efficacious. There might be an urgency demanding the most 
radical of measures, even the total suspension of immigration 
for the time being. This is provided for in the bill passed by 
the last Congress granting additional quarantine powers to, and 
imposing additional duties upon the Marine Hospital service, 
whereby the President is empowered to suspend immigration, in 
whole or in part, in certain contingencies. These are matters 
in which the principle of self-preservation naturally and legiti- 
mately predominates. 

The same principle, though in a less immediate, less imminent 
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sense, applies to our legislation concerning immigration. How 
shall the advantages be assured, and how shall the disadvantages 
be minimized, of this constant inflow of aliens, strangers to our 
institutions, reared under different influences, and most of them 
ignorant of our language? What should be done for the better 
regulation of this unceasing tide? What additional restrictions 
imposed upon it? Would it be desirable, under any other than 
some overwhelming sanitary necessity, to arrest it altogether ? 

It may be that there are peculiar elements of peril in the im- 
migration of these latter days that were unknown to the more 
definitely purposed immigration of an earlier period, but are 
they of such magnitude or formidableness as to necessitate a 
revolution in the long settled policy of the government? It is 
true that foreign powers are less and less disposed to encourage 
the migration of their industrious and productive classes. They 
are willing enough to be rid of their ‘‘bad rubbish,’’ but regard 
with emphatic disfavor the expatriation of those who are 
serviceable to the state, and to lose whom is a loss not readily 
replaced. But the tide still flows out, and tainted as some of it 
may be, it is safe to say that in the rounding up from year to 
year the loss is Europe’s, and the gain America’s. In the long 
run of half a century or more, the United States has unques- 
tionably had the best of it. 

It has often been remarked that whatever comes to the mills 
of the transatlantic steamship companies is acceptable grist, and 
that to most of them it is a matter of no great concern of what 
material their human cargoes are composed, so long as their 
passage is paid. But the steamship companies are fast coming 
to realize that in order to make the transportation of immi- 
grants profitable, or even to maintain the traffic, they must fall 
into line with American interests and American sentiment on 
this question, not only conforming to our statutory requirements 
but cooperating with our authorities, as far as they may, in their 
uniform and strict enforcement. 

All things considered, it must be admitted, upon a careful and 
candid review of the course our legislation is taking, that the 
United States has made gainful progress towards a solution of 
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the immigration problem. Congress should be careful not to 
undo or abandon this progressive work in a panic. The conser- 
vative and somewhat tentative policy of the Senate committee 
on immigration is for obvious reasons to be commended. 

The amendatory act of 1891, which is the principal general 
act bearing upon this subject now in force, is quite compre- 
hensive as to classes of aliens to be excluded other than Chinese 
laborers. It names specifically idiots, insane persons, paupers, 
or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering 
from certain diseases, persons who have been convicted of 
felonies or infamous crimes or misdemeanors involving moral 
turpitude, polygamists, and contract laborers (under act of 
1885). These provisions are fairly explicit and practicable. 
There might be trouble in determining what persons were likely 
to become a public charge, but this is one of the risks that has 
to be taken with all who come, as it is with our own people. 
The contingency can best be provided against, if at all, at the 
port of departure or by prior inquiry. 

At the time the bill for this act was pending in the House, 
Mr. Oates, of Alabama, offered a substitute, in which ‘‘an- 
archists’”’? were added to the excluded classes. It is to be re- 
gretted on this account, if no other, that the substitute was re- 
jected, had ‘‘anarchists’’ been so described as to enable proof 
of their identity. But there is a clause in Senator Chandler’s 
bill of January 28, 1893, having the same object that Mr. 
Oates had in view, and it has the merit of being more specific. 
It provides for the exclusion of all ‘‘persons belonging to 
societies which favor or justify the unlawful destruction of 
property or life.’”’ This covers the case more clearly and ought 
to be the law, so broadened, if practicable, as to include 
individual agitators and conspirators of similar seditious and 
destructive proclivities, as well as members of organized socie- 
ties, whenever they can be properly identified. 

The present statute is faulty in its indiscriminate exemption 
of political offenders or persons convicted of political offenses, 
from the prohibited classes, for there are offenders coming under 
this head who should not be permitted to seek an asylum or 
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establish their habitat in the United States. They belong 
to the class which Mr. Oates would have kept out as ‘‘ anarch- 
ists.’ The United States cannot afford, with due regard to 
the safety of its own institutions, to shelter the anarchistic type 
of revolutionist, be he convict or ‘‘suspect,’?’ whose methods 
endanger the foundations of social order; who would rid 
Europe of its palaces by the torch and of its rulers by assassina- 
tion. This section of the law should therefore be amended to 
the following effect: That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as applicable to persons convicted of political offenses, 
excepting such as have sought to accomplish their purposes by 
incendiarism or murder or by other act of moral turpitude un- 
recognized in legitimate warfare. 

The contract labor law of 1885 may not fully answer the 
object of its enactment but it is a measure of protection to 
which intelligent and self-respecting workingmen are entitled, 
as against the greed of certain corporate employers. It is in 
the very nature of things capable of easy evasion, as it is hard 
to prove the illegality of a contract, especially of a parol con- 
tract, or even the existence of such a contract, so long as the 
parties concerned are well enough satisfied with it as not to 
betray one another. The law properly visits the awful penal- 
ties of its violation upon offending contractors and shipmasters, 
yet almost in the same breath spirits away the only witnesses by 
whom they can be convicted. It provides that a laborer so 
brought over may enter suit to recover under the penalty 
clause—$1,000 for each offense—against the person or company 
by whose manipulations he has been cajoled into a strange land 
to find himself a lawbreaker on his arrival, yet it makes swift 
haste to be rid of him and hurries him back to Europe on the 
next ship. The amendatory act of 1887 expressly says that all 
persons whose admission it prohibits shall be “sent back’? upon 
arrival. The act of 1891 says of such aliens unlawfully im- 
ported, that they shall be ‘‘immediately sent back on the ship 
by which they were brought in.’? The law is defective in this 
respect. It seems to have undertaken to right a great wrong 
and at the same time to leave for the chief perpetrators of the 
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wrong, convenient loopholes of escape. It should be so amended 
that in case of a violation of any of its provisions, the inter- 
cepted laborer shall not be the only sufferer, and instead of 
being promptly deported, may be detained as a witness or be 
allowed to assert his right as a plaintiff. 

As to general immigration and its salutary restriction, the 
most imperative need is a system of thorough preliminary in- 
spection. This should begin, if possible, upon the native heath 
of the intending immigrant—at his old homestead, as it were— 
to be repeated at his port of departure and to be repeated again 
at his port of debarkation ; nor should the surveillance of the 
government and the right of deportation wholly cease until 
he shall have formally exchanged his foreign allegiance for the 
privileges and obligations of American citizenship. 

It was suggested by the late Commissioner, Colonel John C. 
Weber, that time and trouble would be saved were the sub- 
agents of the steamship companies, who are scattered over 
Europe, held responsible for the immigrants whom they book ; 
or as better expressed, were the steamship companies held 
responsible for their agents in this matter. The latter are in 
a position to acquire a much more intimate knowledge of the 
people of the inland districts to which they are assigned, than 
is ordinarily accessible to a consular officer at any particular 
port, and if put upon their good behavior the agents would be 
very careful not to dispose of transportation to the inelligible or 
undesirable. 

Mr. Gustave Schwab has publicly and quite strongly recom- 
mended the same policy, and the fact that he is largely identified 
with steamship interests adds strength to his recommendation. 
He, if any one, should know the unprofitableness of having in- 
admissible immigrants thrown back upon the hands of the 
transportation companies, and he doubtless realizes the neces- 
sity of a strict compliance with any regulations that the United 
States may adopt, if the companies are to continue in business. 

Mr. Schwab suggests that there be prescribed a formula for 
the examination of immigrants by the agents, the applicant 
being given to understand in unmistakeable terms the conse- 
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quences of false and misleading answers, and the agent’s 
accountability being equally well impressed upon the latter’s 
mind. This original examination would greatly facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Consuls at the various European sea- 
ports, but should in no wise do away with it. There must be no 
remissness on the part of the latter or of the medical officers 
attached to the consulates. Let the sifting process commence as 
near the home of the immigrant as possible, but let it be 
neglected at no subsequent point of official contact. The immi- 
grant who successfully runs a gauntlet such as this may be 
regarded as having a tolerably clean bill of health, morally and 
physically. 

The bill which passed the late Congress and was approved 
March 3, 1893, to facilitate the enforcement of the immigration 
and contract labor laws of the United States, contains provisions 
for descriptive lists or manifests of immigrant passengers to be 
furnished by the masters of steamships arriving in the United 
States to the proper inspector of immigration, these lists to be 
made out and verified at the port of departure. It prescribes 
the course to be pursued by inspectors in case such manifests 
are not forthcoming, imposes fines for failure to comply with the 
law, and authorizes the return or deportation of immigrants 
who may not pass the final inspection. Under this act, also, the 
steamship companies are required to keep posted in the offices 
of their agents abroad, copies of the law of 1891 and of laws 
since enacted, and to instruct their agents to call the attention 
thereto of all intending immigrants. These are wise and practi- 
cable requirements. It is moving on right lines to wholesome 
ends. 

Of the 347,371 steerage passengers arriving in New York last 
year, a number somewhat less than usual by reason of the 
quarantine, 180,638 are reported as having ‘‘no occupation,”’ 
but of these 131,473 were women, mostly wives and mothers. 
The aggregate number of children under fifteen years of age 
was 66,000. The destination of these people was confined to no 
particular locality. It embraced every one of the forty-four 
states, every territory, and even the District of Columbia. 
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Wisconsin received 7,749; Illinois, 28,000; Michigan, 9,000 ; 
Iowa, 5,948 ; Minnesota, 9,802 ; the Pacific Coast, 7,661, and so © 
on. About one third were booked for New York and the New 
England States, which is the average proportion for that section. 
These persons, it is safe to assume, were not the ‘‘refuse of 
Europe,’”’ “‘dumped into our city slums,’’ to use the loose par- 
lance of the day. They had passed the ordeal of our inspection 
laws. They were neither paupers nor criminals. In all proba- 
bility they were of a good average. It is to elevate this standard, 
to better the average, and to keep out the ‘‘refuse of Europe ”’ 
that restrictions upon immigration are instituted ; and although 
the winnowing machinery is not perfect, it is all the time im- 
proving. 

The Senate bill ‘‘establishing regulations concerning immi- 
gration to the United States,’ which was reported January 28, 
1893, adds to the excluded classes all persons over twelve years 
of age who cannot read and write with reasonable facility their 
own language, excepting such aged persons as are parents or 
grandparents of admissible immigrants, persons blind or 
crippled or otherwise physically imperfect, so as to be wholly 
or partially disabled from manual labor, excepting where it can 
be satisfactorily shown that they are not likely to become a 
public charge; and as before stated, persons belonging to 
societies that favor the unlawful destruction of life or property. 
It also provides for a more rigorous system of applications and 
consular certificates at ports of departure and for material 
amendments of the Passenger Act. 

It will be generally agreed that there is merit in the propo- 
sition to require of immigrant aliens that they be able to read 
and write their own language. This, it is true, is but a smatter- 
ing of learning, but it bespeaks at least the dawn of knowledge, 
and an intelligence far above absolute illiteracy. The naturali- 
zation laws need amendment in this respect, but for some reason 
or other Congress seems slow to approach or meddle with this 
subject. It might simplify the question and prove a wholesome 
reform in itself were Congress to fix an educational qualification 
at the start, for foreigners who come to this country with the 
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ultimate intention of being mustered into the grand army of 
free American voters. Such a requirement, however, might 
well be limited for experimental purposes to adult males under 
middle age and to youths of sixteen years or over. 

The proposed amendment to the Passenger Act of 1882, an act 
of which there has never been any modification, whereby the 
number of cubic feet of the compartments or spaces allowed for 
steamship passengers on the several decks is doubled or con- 
siderably increased, and provision made for other improved 
arrangements as to berths, closets, and ventilation, is in the 
interest of health, humanity, and good morals. The innovation 
might be objected to by the shipowners, but this great Govern- 
ment can certainly afford to take the broad, philanthropic 
position, that an immigrant passenger, albeit unable to indulge 
in the luxurious appointments of the first cabin, is nevertheless 
entitled to whatever fresh air the laws of respiration prescribe, 
and to such other sanitary conveniences and comforts as are not 
unreasonable or impracticable aboard ship. 

The foregoing bill was not acted upon at the late session, but 
it may serve as a starting point for the legislation of the 
incoming Congress. It contains a number of good features and 
represents the furthest advance yet made in the direction of 
restrictive legislation. The committees of both Senate and 
House, of which Mr. Chandler of New Hampshire and Mr. 
Stump of Maryland, and previous to him Mr. Owen of Indi- 
ana, were respectively the able and zealous chairmen, felt their 
way carefully, avoiding rash councils and radical ventures, 
from the very beginning of the Fifty-first Congress. The report 
of the Senate committee in which the passage of the above bill 
is recommended, indicates in its opening paragraph the judi- 
cious and conservative, yet safely progressive spirit, in which 
the work has been carried on. It reads as follows : 





The Committee on Immigration have not at any time been guided 
by extreme opinions in framing any permanent laws which they have 
recommended ; but their policy has been to accomplish by successive 
and moderate steps such legislation as would gradually overcome 
defects in the methods of examining immigrants, and would also 
make the rules excluding undesirable persons more rigid and effective, 
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in accordance with a widespread popular demand for increased strict- 
ness, without unjustly excluding worthy and desirable immigrants. 

Thus much for the legislation of the past several years in the 
way of regulation. It is in the main practical, practicable, and 
patriotic. As to the opinion sometimes advanced that it is time 
to call a wholesale halt upon immigration; that the foreign 
element of our population has become too large for further or 
satisfactory assimilation ; that the public welfare demands the 
total suspension of immigration for a year or series of years,— 
nothing short of some awful pestilence sweeping westward and 
threatening our Atlantic ports with devastation would warrant 
the adoption of a remedy so heroic. Existing laws for the regu- 
lation of immigration are for the most part wisely formulated 
and well administered. Exclusion all along the lines is not to be 
thought of excepting under the pressure of some extraordinary 
urgency. 

It were better for the government to recede from its Chinese 
policy instead of venturing to extend it. It does not yet appear 
that the material interests or ‘political stability of the country 
have so suffered from immigration in the past as to call for its 
inhibition in the future. The country has not yet reached its 
growth despite the 16,000,000 immigrants that have grown into 
it. The time has not come for closing our doors to newcomers, 
and passing a non-intercourse act with the world. 

Less than thirty years ago the Congress of the United States 
passed a bill for the encouragement of immigration. E. B. 
Washburne of Illinois had charge of it in the House, and John 
Sherman was its leading advocate in the Senate. In his remarks 
on the bill, Mr. Sherman expressed his belief that the effect of 
its passage would be to increase the immigration of able-bodied 
persons to this country, at least 100,000 the very first year and at 
a rapid rate thereafter. It was for this reason that he favored it. 

It is the pride and glory of our people that the United States 
has made such marvelous progress from decade to decade in 
population and wealth. Its expansion was comparatively slow 
during what might be called its pioneer or colonization period 
from the beginning of the government up to 1820, but with the 
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tide which then set in from the Old World, and which has con- 
tinued in varying volume ever since, influenced more or less by 
fluctuating conditions here and abroad, our development’ has 
been phenomenal—thé wonder of the world. There has been 
no retrogression. The only severe strain to which our institu- 
tions have been subjected was one with which the question of 
immigration had nothing to do. In the progress of our 
‘‘triumphant Democracy,’’ the alien or foreign-born citizen is 
a conspicuous factor. In the augmentation of the national 
wealth he has done full share. His value is to be computed by 
no theoretical calculations, but averaged by the results he has 
wrought and to which his indispensable services have con- 
tributed. And there is still work for him to do—new fields to 
be tilled, deserts to be watered, roads to be built, rivers to be 
bridged, mines to be opened, ships to be constructed, cities and 
towns to be evolved from the solitude, countless resources 
to be developed, requiring both skilled artisans and unskilled 
laborers. 

The alarm-cry goes periodically forth that there are half a 
million or a million unemployed men in the country, but if this 
be so it is not necessarily due to an over supply of labor. The 
enforced or voluntary idleness of a million men may be attribu- 
table to various causes, partially, no doubt, to the lack of 
systematic facilities for the proper distribution of labor ; in 
part, but not to the grave extent we are sometimes told, to the 
rapid multiplication of labor-saving machinery. It is chiefly 
owing to defects in our economic system which legislation, 
unfortunately divided on partisan lines, fails either to discover 
or remedy ; to errors of finance, to mistaken constructions of 
the law of supply and demand, to undeveloped commercial 
relations with outside markets, to the want of some rational 
and business-like adjustment of the capabilities and the oppor- 
tunities of the country. 

The statisticians inform us that the Mississippi Valley alone is 
capable of sustaining a population seven times that of the 
entire United States at this time. The total area of the states 
and territories is, in round numbers, 3,600,000 square miles. 
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Within these limits, says President Eliot of Harvard, may be 
comfortably subsisted one thousand millions of people. Dr. 
Oswald predicts that in a century from now the population of 
the country will be three hundred millions. Lower by one half 
the sum total of these estimates and conjectures, and still may 
we ask : Is it possible that after a century’s growth and at only 
the sixty-four million point, we are overtaken by the necessity 
of barring out half a million immigrants a year, through fear of 
over-peopling the continent? 

If such necessity exist in 1893, how long will it be until even 
the natural increase of population, without any reinforcements 
from abroad, shall come to be regarded as a grave danger to the 
public welfare, and our statesmen and legislators, in the absence 
of other resource, be driven for relief to experimentation with 


the somewhat startling but not wholly irrational theories of Dr. 
Malthus ? 


° 


RIcHARD H. SYLVESTER. 





WOMAN’S SPHERE NOT IN POLITICS. 


BY WILLIAM W. PHELPS, OF THE MONTANA BAR. 


O WRITE about a woman’s sphere as though it had a 
limit, in these days when a certain class of women seem 
to have determined to be a law unto themselves, is to enter into 
the discussion of a subject, which, if not cautiously approached 
would leave room for the charge of sentimentality and disre- 
gard of the fact that circumstances make it necessary for some 
women to depart from the sphere we urge to be pre-eminently 
hers. But we realize the necessity for some women to provide 
for themselves the actual daily wants of life, and note with 
pleasure that the opportunities for women to acquire these 
wants are multiplying. Not one word is meant in disparagement 
of this noble army of women, who, thus thrown upon their own 
resources, are compelled to support themselves ; indeed they sug- 
gest the contrast between the womanly and manly woman. The 
former without the loss of womanhood or modesty, quietly, at 
the call of duty, enters the office and schoolroom, takes up the 
pen, the brush, the needle; teaches art and music; while the 
latter with ostentation and effrontery seeks cheap notoriety. 
Wishing a larger number of followers she invades the home 
where happiness is dependent upon a woman of more feminine 
. tastes and inclinations, and tries to persuade her to “stop 
bothering with home life and come along’’ with her into the 
street, to the meetings, upon the platform, to change and im- 
prove political and economical conditions. These would-be 
reformers can be recruited from the ranks of men,—there are a 
good many more reformers than there are evils to be reformed. 
But the world does not suffer because of a superabundance of 
the refining influences of our women. 
It is doubtful whether the efforts of any woman outside of her 
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sphere have ever done one half so much good as she has done 
harm, by setting an example of the assimilation of the sexes. 

But the modern tendency of ‘‘strong minded’’ woman to 
cheapen the maternal sphere is unqualifiedly objectionable. 
And so are all the fads and fashions which aim to convince 
woman that she is only a female man. The ‘higher mental de- 
velopment of woman” is nothing but a highly demented 
development when it takes the form of ultra views upon such 
subjects as woman’s suffrage and a feverish desire to hold politi- 
cal office, physical culture clubs, dress reform movements, and 
the like. Another set of ‘“‘advanced women” have their 
Goethe and Browning societies, debating clubs, literary meet- 
ings, art receptions, and fox terriers. 

Unfortunately, a large number of people have failed to dis- 
tinguish between the truly erudite woman and the so-called 
‘progressive woman’”’ of the present time. 

It is not an exceedingly long time since some woman, presum- 
ably dissatisfied with her audience at home, began lecturing the 
public, since the “lady attorney”’ first got her license to 
compel twelve men to listen to her talk, since the “political 
woman’’ implied a contradiction and would no more have been 
uttered in one breath than the words ‘‘ bad angel,’’ since women 
as preachers were looked upon as anomalies and women as 
justices of the peace and mayors of towns would simply have 
been monstrosities. We could go on with the list, until, if the 
strong-minded women were dragging mothers from their homes 
to fill the various positions, we would have confronting us one 
of the most grave social problems of which history makes any 
record. 

The home is the keystone of nations ; the mother is the key- 
stone of homes. To take the mother from the home to fill some 
other sphere, is to destroy that home so far as its value to the 
state is concerned. 

The women who are not above the home, who elevate politics 
and the nation by interweaving with public affairs the refining 
influences of the home, render every nation eternally indebted 
to them for performing the duties of that high office they alone 
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are eligible to fill. In this capacity they may be called heads of 
the departments of war—against evil, and—higher—justice, 
ministers of mercy ; in short, deputies of God on earth. 

A sweet, good woman faithful to these great trusts imposed 
upon her exercises more influence than any man empowered to 
cast one vote. Her power equals that of hundreds of voters, 
by directing in the right way not only voters of the present day, 
but her children and children’s children for generations to come. 

We venture to say that the entire woman’s suffrage move- 
ment grew out of a situation suggested by the conclusion of our 
last sentence. We could not and would not charge motherhood 
with neglecting children and home while attending public 
gatherings for the noble purpose of arousing that divine discon- 
tent which shall make women dissatisfied with their sphere. 

In excuse, then, for denouncing this enfranchisement of God, 
the primary agitators said, ‘‘we do not all have a home, 
husband, or children to make nobler and better,’’ and forgetting 
that there are about an equal number of voters who do not have 
homes, or wives, or sisters; forgetting that they may have 
fathers, or brothers, or friends among these voters ; forgetting 
that they may be called upon to occupy some position embracing 
the moral training and education of children; forgetting the 
essentials of a cultured, sensible, well-balanced, womanly 
woman, they said ‘‘ there is nothing left for us to do, but vote.’ 
And, indeed, when they take such a position, they sacrifice 
nearly all else. They lose much of the elevating power which 
they have when motives of right and patriotism alone prompt 
them to speak. 

Men hear enough they cannot believe from artful, conceited, 
hypocritical, unscrupulous, political manipulators, whose low 
ambition is self-interest and self-aggrandizement. The greater 
the number of politicians, whether men or women, the greater 
the number of these demagogues. Whether the patriotic states- 
men would decrease in number with the increase of women poli- 
ticians and the consequent proportionate lack of pure womanly 
influence in the home, is only to be determined by trial. It is 
hard to estimate the greatness of that good influence ; if lost, it 
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is hard to say what would be the result. Articles are scattered 
through our magazines which purport to prove that the absence 
of home inftuence produces criminals and outlaws. 

It is so natural a thing for good men to have had good homes 
that the question is seldom raised, but the mother would scarcely 
receive all the credit due her if it were,—a value too great for 
comprehension. Her watchful care, inspired by infant smiles 
from the cradle, by merry peals of laughter from childhood, by 
hopes and fears of womanhood and manhood, as changeless and 
inexhaustible in adversity as in prosperity, and severed by 
nothing but death ; this constant influence is to man’s life what. 
sunlight is to subterranean life. It impresses upon the suscepti- 
ble mind the sacredness of truth and liberty, it inspires 
patriotism, teaches the responsibilities of public trusts, the 
importance of the ballot and elective franchise. Only in a 
very general way is the mother credited with the results of 
these good influences. They become part of the character and 
their origin is forgotten. 

Has this apparent lack of appreciation discouraged women 
from confining their efforts to a womanly sphere? The fountain 
of mother-love has not so base a source. Besides every mother 
takes as much pleasure in sowing good seeds as she does in reap- 
ing the yield. 

But great men are continually evincing their reverence and 
gratitude for their mothers’ moral influence. It was John 
Quincy Adams, who said ‘ All that Iam my mother made me.”’ 
At the inauguration of James A. Garfield as President of the 
United States, when his words would echo around the world 
and every act was noted, his first tribute was to his mother. 

Woman’s sphere is the home. Here she is queen, and 
nowhere else. Her Britannic Majesty herself is such only in 
name, not in the exercise of sovereign prerogatives, which are 
practically delegated to the stronger sex. In a popular form of 
government her sphere is determined by nature, her keener 
moral perceptions lift her above partisan contests for political 
supremacy. Here all alike are interested in the preservation 
and perpetuation of our liberty. Political trickery is not the 
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basis of that liberty; but homes, churches, courts, public 
schools, universities, worthy enterprises of every character are 
the foundations of a republic. Bring within view everything 
that is substantial, and behold, its perpetuity rests upon the 
virtue and intelligence inspired by woman. In the promulga- 
tion of pure morals, and in the education and instruction of the 
young, woman does her full and invaluable part to make our 
country free and strong. 

A land of homes is a land of woman’s rights. Men are de- 
voted and chivalrous, because women are gentle and feminine. 
Unless the ultimate object of the political woman is the disfran- 
chisement of men, or to accomplish their final extinction (as, 
hearing some of them talk would lead us to believe) she must 
win the support of men or be unsuccessful. Any move which 
attacks the home can only receive the support of a certain class 
of men. Man’s noblest conception of woman cannot be 
separated from the home. Surely there is nothing low or limited 
in a sphere which aims to realize an ideal. 

WILLIAM W. PHELPs. 





THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY AS WIFE AND MOTHER. 


BY MRS. MABEL CRONISE JONES. 


T IS peculiarly unfortunate that a woman of the intellect, 
influence, and culture of Amelia E. Barr should decry her 
sex and proclaim its deterioration. Loyalty to her sister-woman 
should naturally have made her hesitate before uttering her 
charges, and should have caused her to institute a thorough in- 
vestigation before declaring that the wives of to-day live mainly 
for coquetry, vanity, and flattery, and that the mothers of this 
generation neglect their lawful duties and feel no tender love 
for their offspring. Her articles, appearing in one of the lead- 
ing magazines of this country, have attracted wide attention, 
and the very natural conclusion of masculine readers, at least, 
has been that her strictures are just, and that her sex has sadly 
deteriorated in all womanly attributes and virtues, since the day 
when our grandmothers reared their large families and managed, 
at the same time, to cook and wash and iron and sew and bake 
for a house full. 

To-day, when woman is justly demanding political recog- 
nition, it is damaging to her cause to have an able writer assert 
that she is less domestic than formerly, and that her home 
duties are delegated to inefficient servants. Fortunately, these 
assertions are discredited by the actual facts. Mrs. Barr’s 
premises are radically wrong. She has taken exceptional in- 
stances as types of a class, and her conclusions are therefore 
based upon an imperfect conception of the subject. There are 
careless, indifferent mothers to-day, but, proportionately, there 
are fewer than there were, even in those good old times, whose 
departure Mrs Barr so deeply deplores. The percentage of such 
mothers then was far larger than at present. 

A brief resumé of the conditions of life then and now will 
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serve to prove that the motherhood of this age is more intelli- 
gent than ever before in the history of the world. The mother 
of a century since had the most meager education. Intellec- 
tually, she was not qualified to be a mother. Environment 
hampered her abilities; prejudice kept her within narrow 
bounds ; custom did not allow her to raise a voice outside the 
threshold of her house, and even in her home she was not the 
sovereign ruler that she is to-day. The whims and fancies of 
the husband were paramount and admitted of no dispute. She 
was mistress only by suffrance and was fit, in no true, broad 
sense, to be the counselor, adviser, and confidant of her sons and 
her daughters. Neither was she such, save in the most isolated 
of instances. Unquestioning obedience was the fundamental 
law of every household. ‘‘Thou shalt honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ was the commandment most often: reiterated in youth- 
ful ears. Fear, not love, was the motive power to filial duty. 
The mother of that time doubtless loved her children deeply, 
but an unfortunate system of education made her pose before 
them as a stern embodiment of Puritanical authority. The 
mother of to-day is a tender sympathizer, a loving confidant, a 
friend, a companion, a comrade, and even a playmate. She 
knows all the little secrets of her child,—the mischievous deeds 
at school, the ambitious plans, the first dream of love, the rest- 
less longing for definite work, and the final problems of her 
child’s maturer years. She admonishes with tact, suggests with 
wisdom, warns with prudence, and guides with her loving hand. 

To the old-time mother the child’s heart was a sealed volume. 
She knew absolutely nothing of the aspirations, the hopes, the 
despair, and the trials of her offspring. 

The camaraderie of to-day knits the hearts of mother and chil- 
dren in bonds of closest sympathy and affection. The old-time 
parent knew nothing of the more spiritual duties imposed by her 
relationship. She felt that the children must be neatly clad and 
well fed; that she must instruct them rigorously in the catechism, 
and punish them severely if they failed to recite it correctly. 
She knew that she must train her boys and girls to be obedient 
and make them fear God, but she achieved her ends by mis- 
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taken means. Little was said of the omnipotent love or the 
human love. Jehovah’s might and Jehovah’s wrath were the 
fruitful themes of discourse. Caresses and affectionate words 
were regarded as a sign of weakness and a waste of precious 
time. There were few endearments, few expressions of regard ; 
and often weeks would pass without a kiss from mother-lips 
being pressed upon the childish ones that vainly hungered for 
some tangible manifestations of the love really existing in the 
mother-heart. . 

To-day we have outgrown the Puritanical idea of life. We 
are willing to recognize child rights and child privileges. We 
are not ashamed to show the loving, longing, little heart the 
affection we feel for it. We know better to-day than to cramp 
and dwarf and stunt the child’s finer nature and spiritual life. 
We give hima broader outlook ; we meet his childish fancies and 
imaginings with interested ears; we let him choose, so far as 
practicable, his own path in life. We no longer interfere with 
a tyrannical dictum of parental authority and make his career 
subservient to our whims. 

Since the old Spartan days, when the mothers ruthlessly killed 
any child not physically perfect, down to the present time, there 
has been an ever widening comprehension of what motherhood, 
with its manifold duties, really means. In the Middle Ages, 
when woman was merely a prettily dressed doll, she rarely saw 
her child from one month’s end to another. Even our grand- 
mothers, of whom Mrs. Barr writes so eulogistically, while 
neglecting the spiritual and emotional natures of their offspring, 
also gave less careful attention to their physical welfare than is 
bestowed by the most careless mother of to-day. Did a child 
have the croup: a nail was driven into the doorway. Was it 
threatened with catarrhal troubles: a bag of beans was hung 
around its neck. Was it seriously ill: it was bled and tortured 
until it is not strange that the infant mortality of a century 
since, was (proportionately to the population), thirty-three per 
cent greater than it is to-day. 

In place of the rampant superstition of a hundred years ago, 
we now find among mothers an intelligent knowledge of hygiene 
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and physiology. There are few women, indeed, who do not 
know how to apply, and who do not keep in instant readiness, 
the simple, efficacious remedies for those childish maladies 
which formerly wrought such havoc in the infantile world. 

Is a woman less a mother because she cares scientifically and 
not ignorantly for her child? Does her knowledge of medicine 
and anatomy render her unfit to care for her baby? Most 
assuredly not. The more her mind is broadened, the more 
nearly does she approach to a complete comprehension of 
motherhood in its multiplicity of phases. 

It is stated that the mother of to-day relegates her child to its 
nurse, and cares little, personally, for its welfare. Not one 
mother in five hundred does this. Some women are not strong 
enough physically to endure the tremendous strain of caring for 
a child day after day, and night after night. They must be 
partially relieved from the physical drain upon health, strength, 
and vitality. But the motherly oversight, the unceasing watch- 
fulness, the never failing tenderness, are ever present. It may 
also be well to remember that our grandmothers were accustomed 
to leave their tiny babes alone, for half a day at a time, with no 
nurse or protector—save a child but little older than ‘itself. 
When harvest time came, it was no uncommon thing for baby to 
be left many hours in the old-fashioned cradle, while the mother 
helped the men. Baby, possibly, might sleep throughout her 
absence, or he might wake and sob until his childish heart 
seemed ready to break. Either contingency was regarded with 
equanimity, for it was the oft reiterated assertion that ‘‘ crying 
makes a child grow.”’ 

The philosophical aspect of the case probably failed to afford 
the infantile mind any considerable amount of comfort. The 
mother was gone, and whether she was raking hay in the fields 
or buying a new spring bonnet on Broadway, mattered not te 
the forsaken mite of humanity left at home. The fact is, that 
the child of a century since was subordinated to household 
cares. If, as Mrs. Barr claims, it be subordinated to-day to 
social calls, the result would be but a repetition of an old-time 
tale. This claim, however, is erroneous. The mother of to-day 
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fulfills her duties in a physical, intellectual, and spiritual sense 
more completely by far than did her grandam. 

And what is true of the mother is true of the wife. Mrs. 
Barr contends that if a wife of ye olden time could suddenly re- 
turn to this mundane sphere, she would be less amazed at the 
telephone, the telegraph, or the locomotive, than at the flirta- 
tious wives of this generation. 

Woman to-day is.living in a broader world. She is free to 
come and go, to think, to discuss, to measure, to argue, to 
weigh, and to reason. Her life is no longer secluded; she 
moves before the public. Her coquetries no longer carried on 
in the privacy of her own boudoir become the property of every 
gossip. Yet there is less real cause for censure to-day than ever 
before. Woman is becoming more independent. She is self- 
reliant and self-supporting ; therefore, she does not marry at the 
first opportunity that offers, incited only by the thought of 
securing a home and a pocket-book. She does not pledge her 
hand until she has met some man whom she can in very truth love 
and honor. Therefore, when she is married, the heart of her hus- 
band can safely trust in her. He holds her respect, her esteem, 
and her love. She has no wish to try her coquetries on other 
men, for she is content with the loyalty and devotion of her hus- 
band. Unlike her grandmother, she has no buried dreams, and 
no unrealized hopes. She isa healthy, wholesome, happy woman, 
who loves her home and her friends, but who is also alert to the 
questions of the day, ready to do her part in any field of activity, 
and eager for the complete recognition of her sex politically. 

Mrs. Barr does not represent her old-time dame, whom she 
resurrects from the grave to revisit this world, as expressing any 
surprise at the gallantries of the men with whom modern women 
are said to flirt. Evidently the good old dame was too accus- 
tomed to masculine foibles in her youth, to feel any astonish- 
ment at their idiosyncrasies now. She lived in an age when 
men were notoriously immoral, and when even the father of his 
country held masculine purity as an undesirable virtue. Natur- 
ally, then, the old grandam would not be surprised at anything 
which she might see to-day. 
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It is indubitably true, however, that the standard of moral- 
ity for both sexes is far higher than it once was. There is no 
legitimate reason to decry this age. The men are better men 
than were their progenitors, and the women are fitter help- 
mates, better wives, and truer mothers. 

MABEL CRONISE JONES. 





THE DANGER OF THE HOUR. 


BY THE EDITOR OF NATIONAL ECONOMIST EDUCATIONAL EXERCISES. 


HE earth is our inheritance; how shall we divide it? 
This question has arisen in all ages, and has never been 
answered to the satisfaction of but comparatively few of the 
children of men. To-day the spirit of unrest is abroad in every 
nation. The most pressing questions of the hour are such as 
these—and they demand a new answer: How shall our inheri- 
tance be equalized? How shall the products of labor be di- 
vided? How much shall go to the idler? How much shall the 
toiler retain ? 

A sense of justice is implanted in the breast of every American. 
In older countries, injustice and oppression have prevailed so long 
that the people have almost forgotten what justice is. Almost, 
but not quite! The memory of justice remaineth long in the 
land after justice itself is driven from it. In the early history 
of every country a rude sort of justice prevails; he who 
produces, possesses. But soon selfishness and greed assert 
themselves, and the stronger compels the weak to produce, and 
then takes from him the greater part of that which he brings 
forth from the bosom of the earth. Gradually the weak be- 
comes weaker and less able to protect his rights, while the 
strong grows stronger, and becomes more and more inclined to 
assert his powers, to the detriment of his weaker brother. 
Servitude in its various forms arises. Society divides itself 
into two classes: an upper class, who do not work; a lower 
class, who do; .an upper class who produce nothing, but absorb 
nearly everything ; a lower class, who produce everything and 
absorb as little as will suffice to sustain iife. 

That the idlers—who mistakenly call themselves the upper 
class—may live in luxury, the workers must live in poverty. So 
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we see strange things when we look about us. The idler dwell- 
ing in a mansion which the laborer has built, while the laborer 
himself dwells in a bovel! That in multitudinous cases labor 
does not receive the recompense to which it is entitled, no one 
would be bold enough to deny. Why is it that in a justice- 
loving country, labor fails to receive its just reward? This is 
an important question, for history tends to repeat itself, and no 
nation can stand, unless its laws and institutions are founded 
upon the corner-stone of justice. Luxury and extreme poverty 
go hand in hand, and precede the downfall of nations. Is there 
danger ahead ? 

Let us take by way of illustration, an island situated in mid- 
ocean, containing a population of one hundred families, or five 
hundred people. Let this island consist of sixteen thousand 
acres of cultivable land, valued at $25 per acre. Let the 
accumulated wealth upon the island in the shape of dwelling- 
houses, stores, factories, live-stock, farming implements, etc., 
amount to $100,000, making the whole property value of the 
island $500,000. This, by equal division, would give to each 
inhabitant the sum of $1,000, or its equivalent, and to each 
household of five the sum of $5,000, or its equivalent. It would 
seem as if poverty should be unknown on this favored island 
where each family is entitled to one hundred and sixty acres of 
productive land, and stocks, buildings, and implements, worth 
$1,000. It is an unquestionable fact, that this island can pro- 
duce enough to give each man, woman, and child upon it a com- 
fortable support. 

But, unfortunately, property is very unequally distributed on 
this island, and as a consequence poverty is not unknown. To 
begin with, one family out of the hundred owns just one half of 
the island, leaving for the other ninety-nine families the remain- 
ing half. This autocrat—such he surely is, for who would be 
brave enough to oppose his power—holds possession of $250,000 
worth of property with which to supply the wants of himself 
and family of four! For the other ninety-nine families there 
remains the same amount, $250,000, to supply the wants of four 
hundred and ninety-five people. This reduces the property and 
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the income of each ordinary citizen by exactly one half. But 
this is not all. The autocrat has relatives who are also wealthy, 
and the remaining $250,000 is very unequally distributed. One 
man is worth $100,000; another $50,000 ; another $25,000 ; and 
another $10,000. After these fortunes are taken out of the 
common stock, we have left $65,000 to be divided among the re- 
maining ninety-five families. Of this amount $50,000 is un- 
equally distributed among about twenty more families, leaving 
for the remaining seventy-five households the munificent sum of 
$15,000. This, if equally divided, would give to each of the 
three hundred and seventy-five ordinary people of the island 
$40, or to each family $200— instead of $5,000. As a matter 
of fact, this $15,000 is also unequally distributed, some families 
possessing three or four hundred dollars, while others possess 
but very little besides the rags with which they cover themselves. 
The three hundred and seventy-five who are disinherited, 
necessarily become the servants of the autocrats of the island, 
for the autocrats hold in their hands the means of subsistence. 
They possess nearly all the land and nearly all the houses ; they 
control the mills and factories and ‘‘ give work”’ to a portion of 
the three hundred and seventy-five, while another portion whom 
it does not suit their convenience to employ, must become either 
criminals or tramps and beggars. 

A prosperous millionaire tells us that millionaires at one end 
of the scale have no connection with paupers at the other end. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie says: ‘‘In a country where the million- 
aire exists, there is little excuse for pauperism ; the condition of 
the masses is satisfactory, just in proportion as a country is 
blessed with millionaires.’’ To the first part of the above 
sentence I most heartily agree. In a country capable of pro- 
ducing millionaires there should be no pauperism. But the 
second part of the sentence might with greater propriety— 
according to my views—read : The condition of the masses is un- 
satisfactory just in proportion as a country is cursed with million- 
aires. After studying English statistics a while it really seems 
as if Mr. Carnegie were most unfortunate in his illustration, for 
he tells us: ‘‘There are more millionaires in the favored little 
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isle of Britain than in the whole of Europe, and in the United 
States still more of recent origin than in Britain.’’ Let us look 
into the condition of the people who dwell on this favored 
island, ‘‘blessed with millionaires.”’ One half the country 
(England and Wales) is owned by 4,500 persons. Great estates 
containing fron 20,000 to 100,000 acres are numerous. But, in 
England alone, 3,000,000 people, which is more -than one in ten 
of its inhabitants, are classed by English statisticians as desti- 
tute. There is also a population of 1,550,000 who are classed 
as starving. These are the men, women, and children who 
walk the streets of the large cities seeking for work and but 
seldom finding it. They hold horses, run errands, clean 
windows, carry packages, and do any odd job which they can 
find to do ; and some days earn from two or three cents to a 
shilling, and other days earn nothing at all. When they earn 
nothing they eat nothing—unless they can find a crust in the 
gutter which the dogs have refused. In the United Kingdom 
there is a population of 165,500 houseless men, women, and 
children, whose only sleeping place, only home, is a fence 
corner or hedge, an old barrel or a lumber pile, or a park seat, 
in the cities where millionaires dwell. Out-of-door life in the 
summer has its charms, but in the winter the suffering of the 
most of these unfortunates is only ended by death. There is 
also a population of 190,000 in the workhouses and asylums. 
English writers state that ‘‘one out of every twelve persons in 
the United Kingdom needs parish relief to keep them from 
starvation.’’ This in the favored island of Britain, blessed with 
millionaires ! 

English writers also say that ‘‘in London in 1889, out of 
every nine people who died, two died in a workhouse, hospital, 
or other public institution ; in Manchester it was one out of five ; 
in Liverpool and Birmingham, one out of six.’’ Does this look 
as if millionaires were beneficial to the people of England? 

In France and Germany and the other countries of Europe, 
wealth is more equally distributed and the cry of poverty is not 
so keen and distressing, except in Russia. Here, failure of 
crops, a bad land system, stupendous ignorance, and an insuffer- 
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able form of government, present a combination of circum- 
stances under which the peasant is left to starve. But we may 
rest assured, that if the property of Russia were yet more 
unevenly distributed, giving her a few thousand millionaires in- 
stead of a half dozen or less, it would not help the condition of 
the peasant. There would be still greater luxury and still 
greater poverty. The French and the Germans do not starve as 
patiently as the English. When bread fails in Paris or Berlin, 
there is apt to be a riot. But not so in London. The English 
poor expect to go hungry and cold, and so do not make much 
fuss about it. It is a part.of life. Their fathers ‘and grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers starved and wore rags. What 
reason have they to expect anything different? But do such 
conditions show prosperity? On the contrary, do not such con- 
ditions prove that millionaires at one end of the scale do mean 
paupers at the other end of the scale? Is the prosperity of the 
people of this ‘‘favored island of Britain blessed with million- 
aires’? of such a nature that we would be pleased to see the 
people of America enjoying a like prosperity? 

We are the richest nation in the world. The wealth of the 
United States is at present increasing at the rate of $2,000,- 
000,000 and more per year. In 1850 the accumulated wealth of 
the United States amounted to about $7,500,000,000. In forty 
years it increased to more than eight times that amount. In 
1880 it reached about $41,000,000,000, and in 1890 about 
$63,000,000,000—an increase of $22,000,000,000 between 1880 
and 1890, which is more than fifty per cent gained in that ten 
years. It is stated that our aggregate wealth exceeds the wealth 
of the whole world, previots to 1759. We have at present rather 
more than 63,000,000 people, and our property amounts to much 
more than $63,000,000,000. If the accumulated wealth of the 
United States should be equally divided among its inhabitants, 
it would give to each one, including the baby in the cradle, and 
the foreigner who has just landed on our shores, somewhat more 
than $1,000. The average family numbers five. Each house- 
hold of five members would, by equal division, be entitled to 
$5,000. We are not contending that an equal division would be 
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a just division ; or that if the property of the United States 
were equally divided to-day it would remain equally divided 
until to-morrow morning. The exact contrary is the fact. An 
equal division would not be a just division. Nobody really 
believes that the idler is entitled to as much as the worker ; no 
one will contend that the spendthrift would retain as much as 
the miser; or that the ignorant would use their money as 
wisely as a financier would use his. But we do contend that in 
a nation containing enough wealth to furnish every inhabitant 
with $1,000, there should be no such thing as starvation or dis- 
tressing poverty. The fact that men and women who desire to 
work, and who by their labor would produce enough to satisfy 
their needs, are often compelled to suffer for the necessaries of 
life, are sometimes permitted to die of starvation, and not in- 
frequently driven to insanity and suicide—this fact constitutes a 
powerful arraignment of our present social system. It proves 
conclusively that we have not yet succeeded in evolving a 
government which is for the greatest good of the greatest 
number—unless we conclude with the pessimist, that life is an 
unmitigated evil, and the sooner our population starves or com- 
mits suicide the better. 

But pessimism should have no place in our economic calcula- 
tions. Our natural advantages are such that we have a right to 
be optimists. With property to the amount of $5,000 for each 
family of five we have reason to expect, yes, to demand, that 
comfort shall descend upon every household in the nation, whose 
members are able and willing to work. Each year we gain more 
in wealth than in any preceding year, and the accumulated 
wealth of the United States, by the close of the century, will 
probably reach the enormous sum of ninety-seven to one 
hundred billions of dollars. Population increases, but wealth 
increases more rapidly ; and by 1900, equal division would un- 
doubtedly give the baby in the cradle and the foreign pauper 
landing on our shores much more than one thousand dollars each. 
Let us acknowledge that the universe provides abundantly for 
our needs. Poverty is not a necessity, and should have no place 
in the midst of us. It is the result of some men’s ignorance 
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and other men’s greed. Our country produces enough to 
support all of its inhabitants in comfort. It is not necessary 
that any should suffer the pangs of cold and hunger. 

Dividing the annual income of the United States by the num- 
ber of inhabitants it contains, we find that each individual is 
entitled to a yearly income of $206. Let us remember that this 
includes everybody. The workers of this nation produce 
enough every year to furnish not only themselves, but the idlers, 
the aged, the insane, the idiots, the drunkards, the paupers, and 
the baby in the cradle, with an income of more than $200. And 
the amount of this income is increasing yearly. By equal 
division each household of five is entitled to an income of $1,030. 
Surely no family need starve ! 

Why, then, when we possess such wealth as this, do we find pov- 
erty in the midst of us? Why is it that there is on the average 
an army of a million men—men with families to support—con- 
stantly out of work? Statistics will answer this question : 31,000 
persons own $36,000,000,000, leaving for the remaining 62,969,- 
000 people only $27,000,000,000; that is, the people of the 
nation own three fourths as much of our country’s wealth as 
these 31,000 autocrats own. Or, putting it in another form: 
less than one two-thousandths of the people own more than one 
half the accumulated wealth. Or, putting it in another form : 
one per cent of the families of our Union own as much of its 
wealth as the remaining ninety-nine per cent own. 

The wealth of our country is really more unequally distributed 
than we represented it to be on the island. We have thousands 
of homeless tramps, whose only possession is the rags they wear, 
which in many cases would hardly sell for forty cents. As 
capital decreases, income decreases to the vanishing point ; but 
suffering, hunger, pain, rags, insanity, and suicide increase. 

It is difficult to realize the cost in labor of a million dollars. It 
takes a vast amount of work to buy that amount of money. Only 
men of somewhat superior ability receive a salary of $200 per 
month; yet, at this rate, it would take a man who worked every 
month in the year, without rest, just four hundred and sixteen 
years and eight months to earn one million dollars. It would 
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take the man who receives but $100 per month, eight hundred 
thirty-three years and four months of steady labor to earn 
his million ; while the man who gets only $50 a month, would 
have to keep busy at it sixteen hundred sixty-six years and 
eight months, without stopping to die! After supporting them- 
selves and family out of their wages, how long would it take 
these salaried: men to save a million dollars? But few men are 
able to work more than forty years. In order to earn a million 
dollars in that time, a man’s services must be worth $2,083.33} 
per month, or $25,000 per year, for every year of his labor, even 
while young and inexperienced. In order to save a million 
dollars, he would have to receive in addition to his salary of 
$25,000 per year, enough to pay all of his expenses and the ex- 
penses of his family for forty years. The services of the man 
who should earn ten, twenty, fifty, or one hundred million 
dollars, would have to be worth ten, twenty, fifty, or one 
hundred times $25,000 per year. The man who really earned 
$200,000,000 would have to earn $5,000,000 a year for forty 
years. How could he do it? What services could a man render 
to his country worthy of such exceeding great reward ? 

How long would it take a farmer to earn a million dollars by 
planting potatoes or cultivating corn? How long would it take 
the carpenter to earn a million dollars by putting down floors, 
or the mason by laying bricks, or the hod carrier by carrying 
them? How long would it take the grocer, or the hardware 
man, or the keeper of a dry goods store, in any ordinary town to 
earn a million dollars? Throughout a large portion of our 
country, a dollar a day is considered fair wages for a strong 
man’s daily labor. Working 300 days a year, for forty years, at 
this rate, a man would earn just $12,000. -It would take him 
three thousand, three hundred thirty-three years and four 
months to earn $1,000,000. To earn $200,000,000 it would take 
our laborer, working steadily 300 days per year, just six hun- 
dred sixty-six thousand, six hundred sixty-six years and eight 
months ! 

The men who call the lightning from the sky, the men who 
harness steam and electricity to the earth and compel them to 
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do our bidding, the men who spend their lives in toil to invent 
labor-saving machinery, the men and women who write the 
best books and paint the best pictures, who risk their lives to 
discover remedies for the diseases which afflict the race, and 
who delve into the mysteries of nature and make known the 
laws which govern the universe; in short, the men and women 
who are greatest in science and literature and art, the men and 
women who have conferred the greatest benefits upon mankind, 
are not the ones who attain great wealth. All history shows 
that martyrdom, rather than wealth, is the reward mankind be- 
stows upon its benefactors. If wealth, then, is not the reward 
of industry, of ability, or of virtue, how do men obtain such 
great fortunes ? 

A father places before his six hungry sons six large, hand- 
some, red apples. ‘‘ Here they are, my children, all I have,’’ 
he says, and takes his departure, leaving them to divide the 
fruit among themselves. 

The spirit of codperation speaks first: ‘‘ All are hungry and 
in need of apples. Six apples and six brothers—one each is a 
just division.’’ But the spirit of competition arises and says: 
‘Not so; first come first served. Let each one get all he can. 
The one that gets the most is the best fellow. We will bow the 
knee to him.”’ 

No. 1, the oldest and strongest, steps forward and takes three. 
No. 2, a trifle more mindful of his waiting brothers, takes but 
one of the remaining three. No. 3 also takes one, leaving one 
for his three remaining brothers. No. 4 dares not take all of 
the last apple, fearing lest No. 5 and No. 6 would set upon him, 
so contents himself with taking three quarters of it, leaving one 
quarter for No. 5 and No. 6 to divide between themselves. A 
looker-on would be tempted to exclaim that this was an unfair 
division of apples; yet it is very much the way that kind 
Mother Nature’s gifts to her children have been distributed. 
The first comers have helped themselves liberally to gold and 
Silver and coal and iron and lumber and oil and land, with 
very little regard for the rights of their brothers, who are but a 
step behind them. Each takes all he dares to take. No. 1 
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makes off with half the apples, leaving the other half for all the 
others. No. 2 and No. 3 take more than their share of what re- 
mains, but justify themselves by saying that they take only 
their rightful share of the whole. No. 4, who takes three 
quarters of the last apple, considers himself ill-used because 
he has less than his equal share of the whole. What about No. 
5 and No. 6? Theirs is the usual fate of the world’s toilers, 
under the law of competition. But would Nos. 1 and 2 and 3 
make off with five-sixths of all the apples if Nos. 4 and 5 and 6 
would put their objections in proper form ? 

As we are the richest nation in the world, it is but natural and 
fitting that we should possess the richest man; his estate is 
variously estimated by conflicting authorities at two hundred, 
two hundred fifty, and three hundred million dollars. It is 
impossible even for their owners to estimate the exact value of 
such great estates. The following table is supposed to be ap- 
proximately correct : 


pilieware kee UE Aas Noreen ee bh moabaet amen 000,000 
We Ne II. oasis bocce Kika sd wecceseseens 000,000 
Ee A ee re 20,000,000 
"oh EE eee 10,000,000 
NU I i 5.505.555 6: 0,050 seengie se eiomngec’s 5,000,000 
ee I Rises 550.65 oh ds cae des esdereicsses 36,000,000 
CR SURES WOTNIOUN OI 6 oon ones tae ee ste cistecesns 27,000,000 


That is to say, 31,000 boys have taken possession of four 
sevenths of all the apples in the United States—and the remain- 
ing 62,969,000 inhabitants have let them. Who is to blame for 
this, the 31,000 autocrats or the 62,969,000 citizens, in a country 
which is supposed to be ruled by the people? Is it for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, that *” of the people 
should possess only three sevenths of the nation’s wealth? 

The American aristocracy is rapidly becoming the wealthiest 
in the world! It is a difficult matter for us who are not 
millionaires, to realize the value, the buying power, of one 
million dollars. The farmer can readily see that it would pur- 
chase a million bushels of wheat at a dollar a bushel, or two 
million bushels of corn at fifty cents per bushel. But does he 
realize how long it would take him to produce that amount of 
grain? The farmer who raises five hundred bushels of wheat a 
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year, could raise a million bushels in just two thousand years ; 
while it would take the farmer who raises only five hundred 
bushels of corn a year just four thousand years to raise a million 
dollars worth at fifty cents a bushel. 

One million dollars will buy two hundred fifty farms of 
eighty acres each at $50 per acre ; or five hundred farms of the 
same size, at $25 per acre—which is not far from the average 
valuation of farm property in thirty-four of the states, where 
census returns are given most accurately. 

One million dollars will buy out two hundred groceries with a 
stock valued at $5,000 each ; or it will buy the homes and prop- 
erty of two hundred men who are worth $5,000 each. 

One million dollars will buy out all of the stores in an ordi- 
nary town of two thousand inhabitants and most of the homes— 
in a community not exceptionally wealthy. 

One million dollars is as much property as one thousand men 
are entitled to by equal division of our nation’s wealth. 

There are, it is said, between four and five thousand capitalists 
in the United States who possess one million dollars each and 
more—the fortunes extending upward to the two or three 
hundred million dollar point. If present conditions continue, 
the billionaire will soon be here. It has been stated that Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who inherited $5,000,000 from his grand- 
father in 1877, had trebled that amount in 1891. At the same 
‘ rate of increase, our richest man’s $200,000,000 will reach 
$600,000,000 in 1905; or if we use the larger estimate of his 
property, he will then be worth $900,000,000, and it will not 
take him much longer to reach the billion-dollar point. It cer- 
tainly seems quite safe to predict that if present conditions are 
permitted to continue, the billionaire will make his appearance 
among us in less than twenty years. 

On the other hand, tramps are increasing more rapidly than 
millionaires. The Rev. E. D. McCreary says : 


As a result of this condition of things, for most people to engage in 
and succeed in business is becoming harder and harder, since the small 
capitalist cannot successfully compete with the millionaire, the em- 
ploying class is diminishing, the employe class is increasing, and em- 
ployment is becoming more difficult to get. There is now on the 
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average a round million of men—a vast army—constantly out of work, 
and in times of business depression this army is increased to two and 
even three millions of men without work ; men who have wives and 
children to support, who are often without money or the means of 
getting it. These multitudinous throngs of idle men are not, in the 
main, composed of the lazy, the shiftless, and the indolent. They are 
not beggars, tramps, shirks, bummers, vagrants, or vagabonds. Many 
of them are skilled artisans; most of them are honest, respectable 
citizens. They are not idle from choice. They desire to work ; they 
tramp the streets day after day in search of employment. They are 
eager to work; they would gladly work if employment could be ob- 
tained. There is no employment for them, because employers are so 
few ; and so it happens that the millionaire and the tramp are the com- 
plement each of the other, and both alike are a disturbing and danger- 
ous factor in society and the state. Which is the greater danger re- 
mains to be seen. If millionaires bring millions of homeless tramps, 
what will billionaires do? 





The man who holds possession of a million dollars holds the 
capital of 999 other men, who must necessarily exist without any 
share in the accumulated wealth of the nation. They are the 
disinherited. The man who should gain possession of one billion 
dollars would hold in his hands the capital which by equal dis- 
tribution would fall to 999,999 other men. Let us be sure that 

_we realize this fact. 

To make a millionaire, 999 other men must go through life 
without any capital in the shape of accumulated wealth. To 
make a billionaire, 999,999 other men must be deprived of their 
inheritance—must be deprived of any share in the accumulated 
wealth of the nation. 

Our ‘‘privileged class’’ is rapidly becoming more wealthy 
and therefore more powerful than the ‘‘ privileged class” of any 
other country. Let us see what our richest man may do with 
his income of $1,000,000 per month, or $12,000,000 per year. 
To begin with, the queen of England receives a salary of 

$3,000,000 per year. His income would pay the salary of four 
queens of England. Should he feel in need of presidents, he could 

hire 240 of them and pay as high a salary as we do—$50,000 a 

year. We have among us thousands of men whose annual in- 
come would pay many presidents. Our richest man can émploy 

annually an army of 12,000 men to do his bidding, and pay each 
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man $1,000 salary, or an army of 24,000 men at $500 each, and 
not disturb his principal. Should he see fit to invest in farming 
land, he could buy 480,000 acres at the average valuation, or 
6,000 eighty-acre farms. In ten years, investing his income 
only, he could become the possessor of 60,000 eighty-acre farms, 
or 120,000 forty-acre farms. 

Should the man who is worth $200,000,000 conclude to invest 
his whole fortune in farms, he could buy 8,000,000 acres at the 
average valuation, or 100,000 eighty-acre farms. This would 
mean an army of 100,000 tenant farmers. Think of it! The 
homes of 100,000 families under the control of one man, in this 
republic of ours called the land of the free! The welfare of 
about 500,000 people dependent upon the good- or ill-will of one 
man called landlord! Is this an encouraging prospect for the 
farmers and workers of America? Is it strange that they are 
restless and discontented? that they are dissatisfied with legis- 
lation which has permitted so few boys to carry off so many apples? 

Great fortunes are great absorbents. They have a tendency 
to increase more rapidly than small fortunes, and to absorb into 
themselves all smaller amounts of capital engaged in similar 
business enterprises, thus completely destroying competition. 
Who can compete with a millionaire? Is the prospect encour- 
aging for the business men of America? The increasing number 
of failures answers that question. Enormous wealth gives its 
possessor special privileges just as great as those conferred in 
other nations by rank and title. Wealth is power. Its concen- 
tration in the hands of a few is quite as dangerous to the liberty 
of a nation as the concentration of any other form of power. 

In considering the dangers attendant upon ‘permitting the for- 
mation of such great fortunes in the midst of us, there is another 
point which should not be overlooked. Is a millionaire crimi- 
nal, no matter how guilty, likely to be punished? Luxury and 
vice are often found in company. Great fortunes are not con- 
ducive to good morals. Unlimited power—the power of an 
autocrat which great wealth confers—brings with it temptations 
which only the strongest natures are able to resist. Great 
wealth and extreme poverty are alike, in removing the indi- 
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vidual from the safe paths of ordinary life and exposing him to 
tests which others are not called upon to meet. Should a 
millionaire commit one of the greatest of crimes, unprovoked 
murder, what would be the chances for his conviction? He 
could use $100,000 to hire lawyers and perjure witnesses ; he 
could offer $50,000 to each juryman for a verdict of acquittal, 
and still have a fortune of $300,000 left. Should ten of the 
jurymen prove honest, he could offer each of the other two 
$300,000 apiece, and still retain the same amount. Should 
eleven prove honest, he could offer the twelfth half a million or 
more. How often do we find a jury of twelve men, one of 
whom would not yield to such a temptation as this? The man 
who is worth ten, or twenty, or forty, or eighty, or a hundred 
millions can increase the price for his verdict of acquittal 
accordingly. The man who is worth $200,000,000 could, if 
necessary, give each juryman $10,000,000 for a verdict of 
acquittal ; he could give his lawyers another $10,000,000, and 
use $20,000,000 to secure his witnesses ; after this enormous ex- 
penditure to insure a ‘fair trial’’ he would still have a fortune 
of $50,000,000 left. Would it be possible to convict such a 
man for any crime he should see fit to commit? Is it not a fact 
that the power of a millionaire is greater than the power of the 
law? That he is above the law, beyond the law, in fact, quite 
out of its reach? Is our republic safe, while we have a con- 
stantly increasing class of citizens in the midst of us who are 
beyond the reach of the law? 

Circumstances change and laws should change. The people 
grow and laws should grow. As well try to compel the vigorous 
youth of twenty to wear the clothes he wore at ten, as to try to 
hamper the growth of our nation, and fetter it by laws which were 
made to meet conditions which have passed away. It is not the 
province of this article to discuss remedies—although there are 
many well worth trying—but to show that there is danger ahead 
and that remedies are necessary. Some method of equalizing 
the distribution of property is the need of the hour; some 
method of insuring the men and women who work, a just and 
proper reward for their labor. H. O. 








“OUR NATIONAL DEFEAT” : ANOTHER VIEW. 


BY HON. C. H. REEVE. 


REMARKABLE paper appeared in THE AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF Po.irtics for April, from the pen of Elon Galusha 
Salisbury, under the caption of ‘‘Our National Defeat.’’ 

In noticing it, I do so as an American citizen, regarding a 
political party as ‘‘a means to an end,’’ and that end the admin- 
istration of government under and within the limits of the con- ~ 
stitutions—state and national—with the sole view of preserving 
liberty and maintaining order, leaving to each person the 
largest liberty consistent with order; and bound to no party 
whose sole end is not this. 

It is difficult to find a term that will exactly characterize Mr. 
Salisbury’s article. It begins with an effort to tell of the 
foundation and rise of the Republican party. It makes that 
party the embodiment of purity and patriotism in morals and 
motives, but drifts into a dissection of its moral purposes, and 
deals largely in assertion. Next, it attempts to defend that 
party’s departure from its original purpose, but makes nothing 
clear, except that it failed from neglect to educate and civilize 
and make responsible and intelligent electors out of a million 
or more of ignorant negroes, bringing them up to a level of in- 
telligence that the white race—starting from the same level— 
could not reach in a century. Thence on, it argues that the 
party became careless, cowardly, and temporizing, and drifted 
partly into corruption and dishonesty, lost its hold on the 
people, and suffered them to drift back to the conditions of the 
early days of the republic. Finally, it concludes by trying to 
show how that party shall be restored by force of its innate 
moral and intellectual character ; and once more the nation will 
say to it, 
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‘‘ Roll on thou fair orb, and in gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to glory again.”’ 

How one who has lived through the last forty years, or being 
of mature age can read the history of those years, and obtain 
such conceptions and give such expression to them, in an effort 
to account for the results of the last state and national elections, 
is beyond ordinary comprehension. What there is in that 
history to give one the idea that the Republican party sprang 
from the conditions of the times, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter, armed ready for battle with material power, moral and 
patriotic motives, and plunged into a desperate war, coming out 
conqueror, overthrowing national crimes and wickedness, and 
raising the nation to the very pinnacle of moral and national 
glory, certainly can be found only in the imagination of the 
reader, and not in any of the facts recorded. 

The Republican party was an accident. The floating together, . 
by the swash of the waves on the political sea, of the flotsam that 
came from the wrecks of all parties in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party. Its elements had one purpose and one only: to 
find some place to go rather than into the Democratic party, and 
to oppose and defeat that party. The antislavery portion 
wanted to free the slaves and break every constitutional barrier 
to doit. The prohibition element wanted to abolish the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits, and ignore all conditions and natural 
forces that obstructed it. The element that wanted no restric- 
tions desired to destroy the autonomy of the states and make the 
national agency imperial. The portion of the drift from the old 
Whig party, which wanted the rights of the states preserved, 
wanted anything that would defeat the Democratic party. The 
new organization—begun in 1856 and completed in 1860—with 
every supporter counted in, could not count over one third of 
the voters of the nation as being in sympathy with it; and on a 
platform that contradicts Mr. Salisbury, it came into power in 
1860 because of a division of the Democratic party on two can- 
didates—a platform utterly at variance with the one on which 
it was defeated in 1890 and 1892. 

Mr. Salisbury may have justification for his glorification of its 
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purpose to overthrow slavery ; but if it had such a purpose it 
concealed and denied it, and it is flatly contradicted by its plat- 
form and declarations at the time, and by the whole course pur- 
sued and declarations made by Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Salisbury’s 
assertions about the march of its conquering armies and its 
glorious victories are contradicted by the facts ; and had it not 
been for the Democratic soldiers and generals, it would have 
been annihilated before the end of one year of the Civil War 
and the rebels would have occupied the seat of government. 
There were called into service during the war, in round num- 
bers, about 2,800,000 men, and the entire vote of the Republican 
party in 1860 was about 1,000,000 less than that. Surely no man 
would be impudent enough to claim that all the men in the 
army were Republicans, or that even one half of the Republican 
voters went into the army. Its patriotism was exhausted with 
the first rush of 75,000 men, called for three months, of whom 
a half were Democrats. On the next call for 300,000 men boun- 
ties had to be paid. After that, the conscription, national 
bounties, local bounties, and other inducements were resorted to, 
and then it was difficult to fill the ranks. Patriotism, indeed ! 
There were patriots—a good many of them—in both rank and 
file; but they were few in comparison with the numbers needed, 
and at times the Federal army came near total defeat for want of 
men. No more merciless or wanton destruction and waste of 
life and money and material was ever witnessed in any war in 
any civilized country, than that which characterized the conduct 
of the War of the Rebellion by the newly organized Republican 
party, under the dictation of Cameron and Stanton. No nation 
ever saw more venality, crime, and corruption, than that which 
characterized every department and ramification of govern- 
mental administration during and succeeding the war, and 
thence on during the supremacy of that party. As a party, 
morality and high purpose showed itself only by its absence in a 
majority of those in power, who used its voters to keep them in 
power. There were many eminently good, moral, and great 
men in the party, but they were powerless to control its action. 
No nation ever saw such shameless disregard of constitutional 
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obligations, or more high-handed usurpations, or more unjust 
laws destructive of every elemental principle intended to be 
preserved by the framers of the government. The establishment 
of military courts where the civil law was in full force and 
neither military law nor a state of siege had been declared. The 
vesting in the President the authority to suspend the right to a 
writ of habeas corpus. The forcible seizure of judicial power be- 
longing exclusively to the states and vesting in its Federal ap- 
pointees ; and making an order or instruction of the President, 
or one acting under him, justification for any assault upon the 
person or rights of citizens, anywhere, at any time, as to any- 
thing. In any action brought, a plea setting up that the act 
was done under such an order was justification, and left the in- 
jured party without remedy. Seizing citizens as offenders, 
charging them with treason, trial and conviction by military 
court, and sending them inside the rebel lines or turning them 
loose, as in the case of Vallandigham, while spending a million 
dollars and many lives each day to capture rebels and bring 
them into the Federal lines. Arrest and imprisonment of citi- 
zens by thousands, without charge or warrant, and after long 
terms turning them out without trial, explanation, or redress. 
These are a few among enough instances of flagrant usurpation 
to fill a volume with a mere list of them. That the nation itself 
survived is a wonder of wonders ; and it barely did survive. 
The abolition of slavery was only an incident. It was a 
measure resorted to with reluctance, after long delay, when in 
desperate straits and fear, hoping thereby to escape defeat, 
which was imminent. Abhorrence of slavery and pity for the 
slaves had no part in it, nor had national pride or glory. It 
was expected that the slaves would rise in insurrection and 
become a formidable force in aid of the Northern army as soon 
as declared free ; and that they did not, but mostly remained 
faithful to their masters, came near making the measure a 
failure. The claim that the ‘‘ Republican party’’ struck off the 
shackles of the slaves as an act of justice, or abolished slavery 
in the interests of humanity and civilization, is an assumption 
so absurd as to make it contemptible. It was wholly a war 
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measure, hoping thereby to cripple the rebels. The cruelty and 
suffering inflicted for a year upon the Federal troops taken 
prisoners, by refusing to exchange prisoners, was greater 
cruelty and to greater numbers than any suffered by the negro 
slaves in slavery in any ten or twenty years, and was utterly 
without excuse. The claims for humanity and mercy as among 
the virtues of this party, in the face of its record during the 
Civil War, will not be recognized by truthful historians. 

The war was a struggle for national existence on both sides. 
Its origin was the outgrowth of political and social conditions 
and had no elements of an insurrection ; yet this newly formed 
Republican party pretended to regard it as an insurrection, 
instead of a formidable revolution, and so made it one of the 
most protracted and sanguinary struggles recorded in history. 
The North had to fight long and desperately to preserve its own 
existence, and was able to conquer after four years of desperate 
struggling, only by reason of having far greater resources in 
men, money, and material, than its opponent had. What utter 
folly it is, to now claim glory for not lying down and telling the 
rebels to go! or, for patriotism in fighting on compulsion for 
national existence! To claim glory immortal as liberators of 
the slaves and having been solely acting under the impulses of 
the highest morality, humanity, and preconceived designs 
to benefit the nation and civilization! It had no choice except 
to lie down and submit to dismemberment of the nation, or to 
fight ; and when it fought it had no choice but to conquer or 
submit. In face of the facts, how puerile it is to attempt to 
base its action in connection with the deadly Civil War upon 
sentiment, and glorify the Republican party as having been 
actuated solely by sentiment ; that sentiment the outgrowth of 
morality, humanity, and patriotism alone, and having alone 
conquered the enemies of liberty, morality, and order. 

The Republican party has always been a minority party. It 
has never numbered in its ranks anything like a majority of the 
voters of the country. With every negro voter counted for it, 
it was still in the minority; and it kept itself in power only by 
force, by fraud, by usurpations, and universal bribery. From 
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voting its own soldiers in the field, to sending them home as 
repeaters, and by armed force driving opposing civilians from 
the polls, to the forcible postponement of elections, the gerry- 
mander of election districts, the ‘‘ going behind the returns,’’ 
and throwing out ballots; from the electoral commission, the use 
of ‘‘soap,”’ the ‘‘blocks of five,’’ the corruption of the courts, 
and the use of election commissioners, to thousands of deputy 
marshals swaggering at the precincts, every method was devoid 
of morals and patriotism. 

The only correct presentation in Mr. Salisbury’s paper—one 
. that is authorized by current history—is in that portion which 
says: ‘‘In very truth, the workings of practical politics in 
which its energies have been employed for a considerable period 
have been of a character to eliminate every moral element from 
the sources of that action that gave birth to modern Republican- 
ism, animating its being and making it a mighty factor in the 
progress of the world, and to besmirch the fair name of the 
party and impair its usefulness by inaction and early decrepi- 
tude.’’ To get the truth out of this we must eliminate ‘from 
the sources of that action that gave birth to modern Republican- 
ism, animating its being, and making in a mighty factor in the 
progress of the world . . . and impair its usefulness by in- 
action and early decrepitude.’’ With this out, the statement 
may pass as true, but not the whole truth, in this direction. 
That is to say, ‘‘the workings of practical politics in which its 
energies have been employed for a considerable period, have 
been of a character to eliminate every moral element . . and 
to besmirch the fair name of the party. . . .” 

‘In very truth’ the party was defeated because it had 
abused every trust it had forced into its keeping (none was fairly 
entrusted to it by the voluntary will of a majority of the people), 
because it drove business and the people into classes, syndicates, 
and castes, was arrogant, imperious, and distrustful of the 
people, and manifested a disposition to curtail their rights and 
the rights of the states, and limit their privileges and deprive 
them of all power of opposition or resistance. As a party it 
never had any morals to use. The materials of which it was 
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formed had moral forces among them which could have been 
used for good ends; but behind and dominating it all, was the 
autocratic, dictatorial spirit to rule at all hazards, and crush out 
opposition by any means necessary, and that spirit kept the 
party in power as long as the people could tolerate it ; trusting 
in, but constantly deceived by, its promises. First, most of the 
moral and patriotic men in the party, who were among its best 
minds, left it. Then oppression drove out many of the plain 
people who believed in its promises and fallacies; and last, 
even some of those with little scruples as to methods became 
disgusted and abandoned it. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Salisbury would have us believe that 
the party has only to let its innate morality, honesty, and 
patriotic impulses control its action, make labor, temperance, 
and equal suffrage its battle cry, and it will emerge from the 
night of defeat ; and for it, 

‘¢ Morn shall return all its charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and glittering with dew.”’ 

What a cheerful optimist Mr. Salisbury must be ! 

The morals controlling its impulses and the things he would 
have it champion are the ones it pretended to have saddled and 
been riding as hobbies at full gallop these many years; and it 
was these—being so ridden in false pretense—that kicked up 
and threw it over their heads in the last election. Labor, tem- 
perance, and equal suffrage, indeed, finding champions and 
moral support and uplifting at the hands of the Republican 
party! And that because of the “‘innate morality and honesty !”’ 

There is one thing, and only one, that can galvanize the Re- 
publican party into life and enable it to form a fighting force. 
That is the abuse and misuse of opportunities by the Demo- 
cratic party. If that party is equal to the performance of the 
duties incumbent upon it as the administrators of government, 
under and within the Constitutions of the nation and the states, 
the Republican party, like its predecessor, the Federal party, 
will survive only as a name, an unfragrant memory, and some 
not eulogistic pages in history. 

C. H. REEVE. 





THE PEOPLE AND LEGISLATION. 


BY LOUIS V. BENNETT. 


HERE is apparent in the American life of to-day a grow- 
ing tendency to speak disrespectfully of legislatures and 
political leaders. That it is not peculiar to American life is 
probably true, but that the tendency is more ‘prevalent in this 
country than elsewhere can hardly be denied by one who has 
devoted any thought or observation to the subject. This incli- 
nation to find fault is doubtless due partly to the fact that the 
freedom of discussion in the press and on the stump is so 
unrestrained that public men live under the blazing sun of pub- 
licity. But it must be confessed that it is due also to another 
cause, and that is, the inefficiency, or, worse yet, the venality of 
many of those who constitute for the time being the governing 
class. 

It rarely occurs that a legislature is chosen in these days 
which, by the character of those composing it and the superiority 
of the work which it sends forth, inspires the respect and confi- 
dence of those for whom it legislates. Perhaps it is true that a 
distrust of legislatures has always been a prevailing trait of the 
Anglo-Saxon character, but the trait seems to be developing 
into a suspicious watchfulness, which bids one study its causes 
and seek out if possible a-practical remedy. 

This watchfulness on the part of the people lest their rulers 
might defy the popular will was active and alert at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, which contains a system of 
checks and balances which are intended to limit the powers of 
the various departments, and prevent tyranny on the part of 
executive or legislature, while at the same time the will of the 
majority is curbed lest hasty action may bring disastrous results. 

The ideal government for a self-governing people is undoubt- 
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edly the one which keeps most closely in touch with the thought 
of the people and responds most readily, not to popular whims, 
but to the development of public opinion. No doubt the Teu- 
tonic folkmote and its lineal descendants, the English vestry 
meeting and the New England town meeting, embraced within 
themselves many qualities desirable in popular government. 
In the town meeting the people legislated for themselves, and in 
direct legislation, pure and simple, the will of the majority 
could assert itself unfettered. Taxes were levied, construction 
of roads and bridges decided on, school questions discussed and 
determined, and everything decided then and there by major- 
ity votes. This system is still in vogue in New England and 
many of the northern states in the management of local affairs 
in country townships. 

But with all the acknowledged benefits of this ideal pure 
democracy, it appears that the town meeting is impracticable 
save for purely local matters of the simplest kind, and for small 
communities, but that even there it is frequently doubtful 
whether better results might not be obtained by a representative 
body. The work ordered by a town meeting year after year 
cannot have the consecutiveness which is necessary in order to 
make the investment of public moneys in public improvements 
really wise and economical. 

Furthermore, it strikes the student of New England town 
meetings, that while in theory they were the gatherings of the 
voters of the towns for deliberation, they were frequently, if 
not usually, controlled by certain leaders noted for their elo- 
quence and persuasiveness quite as much as for their judgment 
and business ability. Frequently the leader was a Samuel 
Adams, and, if so, good and well. But when one reads of 
Adams being sent as a deputy to the General Assembly, to carry 
out convictions embodied in formal instructions from the town 
meeting drawn by Adams himself, it strikes one that our 
method of appealing to the people from the stump in support of 
principles laid down in party platforms is, to say the least, just 
as apt to achieve good results. But the career of Adams shows 
that although the discussions were free and open, yet the meet- 
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ings were as much managed and controlled by those of superior 
executive ability or persuasive eloquence as any convention or 
legislature in our own day. 

It must be conceded that there is something which appeals 
powerfully to the imagination of the student of civil institutions 
in the popular assemblies of all peoples, whether they be assem- 
blies which Solon instituted in Greece, the Landsgemeinden of. 
the Swiss at Appenzell, or the gatherings of the New England 
voters in their town meeting. But as the country develops so 
that the meetings become larger, or as the villages grow into 
towns and the towns into cities, representative government sup- 
plants the town meeting more and more, the latter becomes 
unwieldy in size and incapable of grappling with the public 
business as the problems of public policy become more numerous 
and more intricate. 

But people who have been handling their own affairs in town 
meeting cannot give up the public business into the hands of 
legislators without adding a restraint, and so the representatives 
sent by the New England towns to the General Assembly were 
deputies with clearly defined instructions which their constitu- 
ents had adopted for their guidance. This custom led Dr. 
Francis Lieber to make a distinction between deputative and 
representative government, the delegate in the former case 
being selected to carry out certain prescribed plans, in the latter 
to exercise his judgment on questions as they arise. It is im- 
possible in our day to separate the two ideas, but it is generally 
conceded that the person chosen is bound in honor to carry out 
the principles enunciated in the platform on which he was 
chosen, leaving him to decide other questions as they arise, un- 
less his constituents give some indication of their will. In the 
former case he is a deputy and an instrument of the popular 
will; in the absence of instructions he is a representative labor- 
ing for the interests of his constituents and the public weal 
according to his own judgment. 

However, the instruction of deputies has not had the restrain- 
ing power upon legislation which the distrust of the people has 
demanded. For in the press of public business many questions 
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arise which cannot be foreseen and action is taken without con- 
sulting constituents to find out whether they are in sympathy or 
opposed. So a scheme for referring questions to the people for 
their approval has in many states been engrafted upon the Con- 
stitution. In Switzerland, where the plan has been most 
successfully adopted, it is called the ‘‘referendum.’’ In Eng- 
land, when the ministry and the Commons lock horns over some 
measure of public policy and fail to agree, the session is dis- 
solved and an appeal to the people is taken, which refers the 
question to the voters for their decision. In our own country, 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States or of the 
states must be referred to the people for ratification, and in 
some states certain subjects which the legislature have passed on 
are referred to the people for final decision. Thus, the Constitu- 
tion of Wisconsin referred to the voters the question whether or 
not a state banking law should be passed, and none could be 
passed until the people voted ‘‘aye.’’ In Minnesota certain 
railway laws must be submitted to the people, and the expendi- 
ture of moneys from the internal improvement land fund must 
receive the approval of the voters. The New York Legislature, 
after a profitless discussion on the question of convict labor, 
finally appealed to the voters of the state to give voice to their 
wishes ; and many a legislature has groped its way out of the 
Slough of Despond by referring the temperance question to the 
people of the state under the name of “‘local option.’”’ In 
Massachusetts municipal corporations are permitted to decide by 
popular vote whether they shall assume the ownership of gas 
and electric plants. 

But probably the history of the electoral college and the 
manner in which it was shorn of its powers, until to-day it is 
but the shadow of what the framers of the Constitution intended 
it to be, is the most striking example in our history of the 
tendency on the part of the people to withdraw and retain for 
themselves powers once delegated to a select body. 

The clamor on the part of the people for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote is another indication of 
the desire to withdraw delegated powers, and the election of 
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Senator Palmer of Illinois in answer to a popular demand and 
the valiant though unsuccessful fight of General Bragg in Wis- 
consin, are but manifestations of a growing tendency. The 
history of Greece, Rome, and England show that the lower 
House, which is nearest the people, gradually exerts the greater 
influence in legislation, finally overshadowing the upper House. 
It does not take a very careful student to detect the same ten- 
dency in our own government, for, is it not true that the most 
vigorous activity is found in the House of Representatives? It 
is an interesting question whether our exclusive Senate will be- 
come popularized or whether, like the House of Lords, it will, in 
the political evolution of the future, finally drop to the rank of a 
rudimentary organ of the body politic. 

What is the effect of the referendum? Are the results bene- 
ficial or otherwise? With all its advantages which appear on 
the surface; there are two points which can hardly be refuted. 
The first is that the introduction of the referendum shifts the 
responsibility from the legislators to the voters. If the adding 
of responsibility steadies a man, then it is safe to say that the 
remeval of responsibility tends to lower the character of legisla- 
tive bodies and make seats in them less attractive to men of 
brains. In the second place, the reference to the people is not 
necessarily an appeal to a more intelligent body of citizens. 
Whatever abuse we may hurl against an incompetent Congress 
or Legislature, we should not forget who it was that elected it 
and that while perhaps the lawmaking body does not represent 
the best thought and most enlightened convictions of the 
country it does probably represent the average intelligence of 
the voters. 

Where, then, is safety? The town meeting, though serving a 
useful purpose in local affairs, particularly in country places, 
is unfitted for the larger affairs of city, state, or nation ; and the 
referendum, besides the objections above stated, is impracticable 
because but one question at a time of the many coming up for 
solution can be presented. 

Where, then, is the solution of government to be sought? 
We are thrown back upon the representative government, of 
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which John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘The trusteeship in the repre- 
sentative government is the only means yet discovered to temper 
the rashness of democracy and to overcome the obstinacy of 
monarchs.’’ An intelligent population. expressing its will 
through the suffrage presents one of the grandest spectacles 
known in civil history. But in order to achieve the highest re- 
sults the voters must be intelligent and the elections pure. No 
stream can be pure if the mountain springs from which it comes 
are polluted ; and no government can be enlightened unless the 
individual voter is intelligent and honest. As intelligence and 
education increase among the people, the standard of Legislatures 
and Congresses will be raised. England with a limited suffrage 
has a higher degree of intelligence in her legislative halls than 
we have with universal suffrage, and only time can work out 
the problem that lies before us. 

Direct legislation, whether in the town meeting or the refer- 
endum, does not reach the seat of the difficulty. It is only a 
palliative, not a cure. The individual is the unit of our political 
life, and in his development, and in.that alone, lies the hope of 
reform and the promise of future progress. 

Louis V. BENNETT. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
BIRTHRIGHTS. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, LL.B. 


HE Constitution of the United States contains the following 

provision: ‘‘No person except a natural-born citizen, 

or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of 

this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President.”’ 

The twelfth amendment to the Constitution provides: ‘No 

person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President, shall 
be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States.’’ 

A writer in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS for Jan- 
uary (1893), takes a somewhat extraordinary position relative to 
the foregoing provisions of the fundamental law of this country. 
His contention is that the Constitution permits the existence 
of a public birthright, which is contrary to the principle laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence, is opposed to the 
meaning of the term naturalization, not recognized by the laws 
of nature; makes of the alien a second-class citizen only, and 
casts an unjust and unrighteous stigma upon his defenseless head. 

Undoubtedly, the Constitutional provisions quoted do permit 
the only birthright of a public nature under the Constitution of 
the United States. And I shall not assume the réle of an apolo- 
gist or attempt to palliate the same. To my mind these pro- 
visions of the Constitution are most opportune and salutary, and 
do violence to none of the reasonable rights of the naturalized 
citizen. 

It is doubtless true that the purpose of naturalization is the 
making of the servant of the Old World a sovereign in the New. 
But as naturalization laws are purely statutory, they are always 
accepted subject to the Constitutional provisions. The writer is 
not quite accurate in his statement when he refers to the Con- 
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stitution of the United States as providing for naturalization. 
But naturalization means more than ‘‘the investment of an alien 
with the public rights and privileges enjoyed by a native or 
natural-born American citizen.’’ It means citizenship. And 
citizenship means not only rights and privileges to enjoy, but 
also duties to discharge. It is quite a common mistake of the 
unlettered foreigner to insist that much is due to him from his 
adopted country, and but little is due from him as a citizen of 
that country. So it may be observed that the writer, in the 
discussion of the matter, descants quite eloquently and well of 
the ‘‘rights’’ of the alien, but- passes in silence his ‘‘ duties.’’ 

I cannot agree with the writer that any purpose to belittle or 
stigmatize or discriminate against the foreigner was contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution when the provision 
first quoted was incorporated therein. No such feeling is to-day 
entertained by the patriotic people of this land. It is patent to 
every thinking individual that the foreigner in the midst of us 
has more and greater political privileges than in any other coun- 
try. And these are constantly enlarging in practice. Let me 
say in all candor that the alien citizen is in no true sense a 
second-class citizen, only as he makes himself such by conduct 
unbecoming the sovereign of a free state. 

The Declaration of Independence is not the controlling force 
in the government of this country. When this country threw 
off the oppressor’s yoke it was thought necessary and wise to 
announce the reasons which impelled it to that action. If it 
was asserted that all men are created equal and entitled to equal 
rights before the law, that declaration did not bind any one, 
legally or morally, to embody the principle in the Constitution 
or the statutes of the land. Yet no one will deny that that 
principle is more fully and completely recognized in this 
country than in any other country under the sun. 

It was the undoubted purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to establish, maintain, and transmit a 
truly national characteristic; to secure at that time, and, if 
possible, for all time to come, for this country, a distinctively 
American spirit, all-absorbing, all-pervading, ever-present. It 
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does not occur to me that the development of such a spirit could 
be expected to reach its climax in the person of a chief 
magistrate who had been nurtured under foreign skies and’ par- 
took of the spirit of foreign institutions. He could serve the 
state acceptably and well, possibly, could discharge the responsi- 
ble duties of the highest office as befits a great and free people. 
But I think the Constitutional prohibition a wise one, and the 
later legislation upon the subject is in keeping with the earlier 
action of our fathers, making more certain and secure the 
nationality of the incumbent of this high and honorable office. 
It is not the mere accident of birth that counts for anything 
with us; but the patriotic wish to be known as a people and a 
nation who have something to be proud of, to possess, to en- 
joy, and to transmit. 

There is growing desire for political power among the for- 
eigners in the midst of us. I cannot say that I regret to know 
that there is such a desire. But I find that the desire for such 
power is not supplemented by an earnest wish to wield that 
power honestly, wisely, efficiently. Here is a potent reason 
why the provisions of the Constitution referred to should re- 
main intact, and which do not, in any lofty or true sense, ‘ dis- 


figure’’ that sacred document. 
DUANE Mowry. 








THE LAST CAMPAIGN—A REVIEW OF ITS MANAGEMENT. 


BY W. H. SMITH. 


T IS seldom that a political battle results in so greatly aston- | 
ishing all parties as did that which ended on the 8th day of 

last November. It is not too much to say that the Democrats 
were as much amazed at the magnitude of the victory they had 
won, as the Republicans were at the disastrous nature of the de- 
feat that had overtaken them. The Democrats did not expect 
victory and the Republicans had never calculated on defeat. 
When the result was announced the Republicans were too much 
dazed to understand it, and the Democrats, to realize it. It 
took the Democrats several days to catch their breath and 
appreciate their great good fortune, while the Republicans have 
hardly yet recovered from their astonishment. It is true that 
when the campaign opened the chances were all in favor of the 
Republicans, and to even the most astute political mind their 
overthrow did not appear to be even possible, let alone probable. 
The Republicans had in their favor the prosperity of the 
country. Never before had the country been so apparently 
prosperous. The export trade with foreign countries had 
greatly increased; the crops had been unusually good; the 
manufacturers had enjoyed a season of unexampled prosperity. 
Their desks were loaded with orders ahead of their capacity to 
fill. Work had been more plenty for all classes of labor, and 
the wages had been materially increased. Turn where we 
might, the evidences of prosperity were seen on every hand. 
The McKinley law had awakened considerable antagonism, but 
the new industries that had grown up under it appeared to be a 
sufficient justification for all the claims of its friends, and to all 
appearances the cry for tariff reform would not meet with much 
of a response from the people. Business men are proverbially 
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conservative in political affairs, and inclined to let well enough 
alone. They may admit that evils exist but are not inclined to 
try to remedy existing evils by fleeing to those they know not of. 
In the spring of 1892 the business men were apparently satisfied 
with the situation and opposed to any change of policy. The 
Republican party was pledged to continue the policy then 
pursued, while the Democrats were just as strongly pledged to 
make many radical changes. 

While the business men were not always willing to admit any 
certain policy to be the best, yet after they had adjusted their 
interests according to that policy they would prefer its continu- 
ance to any radical change. Stability and not change was what 
they had always demanded. So far, then, as politicians could 
see, the business interests of the country were favorable to a 
continuation of Republican rule. It is true that some dissatis- 
faction existed with the rapid extension of the pension roll, but 
that dissatisfaction among business men was more than offset by 
their disinclination to have a revolution in business methods 
that would be necessary to adjust business to any radical change 
of policy in regard to the tariff, and as the growth of the 
pension roll had been the outcome of Republican legislation, it 
was natural that the politician should believe it would result in 
adding many votes to President Harrison from among the 
veterans. It was believed that as the country was rich, and 
all that was paid out for pensions went directly into the 
hands of the people and was scattered to every part of the 
country, the opposition to the increase of such appropriations 
was not very deep. At least that was the way politicians 
looked at the matter. Democratic leaders did not anticipate 
much addition to their party strength by the cry against 
pensions. While using the cry they looked upon it as really a 
demagogic argument without much weight or influence either 
way. They used it as a Roland for the Republican Oliver as to 
importers being the only parties opposed to the McKinley law. 

President Harrison had given the country a confessedly able 
and pure administration., It was admitted on all hands that the 
country had had none better. He was conservative, firm, just, 
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and his ability to grasp the great questions of statecraft 
astonished friends as well as foes. In the main his selections of 
officers had proved eminently satisfaetory to the people, and in 
his appointments to judicial places he was peculiarly happy, 
winning the commendation of all sides. His methods of deal- 
ing with foreign governments had met with universal approval, 
and he had done much to raise the American name abroad. He 
had brought to the administration of foreign affairs a firmness, 
a dignity, and an Americanism never before known, and while 
it was removed as far as possible from jingoism, it still had an 
American flavor that was peculiarly satisfactory to the people of 
this country. In fact, under him America for the first time en- 
tered into active diplomacy. 

The revival of American shipping had gratified the pride and 
business interests of the people, and promised well for the 
future. It was a feature of his administration. The postal 
service had made rapid strides in improvement, and never had 
the people been better served. He had repeatedly expressed 
himself in the strongest terms on the financial policy, and, 
while his expressions had given umbrage to the extreme free 
silver men, they had met with favor from the great business 
centers. It had been the almost unbroken rule in this country 
not to change administrations and policy during a season of 
prosperity, and judging by the past the Republicans had every- 
thing in their favor, and it was not too much for them to expect 
a verdict of approval, or, if not wholly of approval, at least 
against any change. Democratic politicians admitted this, and 
realized the tremendous task that had been set them. There 
had been a reaction in 1890, but they believed that was only 
temporary and had expended its force. They really had no 
hope of carrying the Presidency, and were doubtful of their 
ability to hold their own in Congress. 

General Harrison had defeated Mr. Cleveland four years be- 
fore, when he had all the Federal patronage at his back, and if 
Harrison could do that when he was an untried man, how much 
easier would it be when upheld by the able amdinistration he 
had given the country, and when the great power of Federal 
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patronage was in his hands. Then, to encourage his friends, 
was the antagonism to Cleveland especially in New York. 

Such were a few of the advantages possessed by the Republi- 
cans at the opening of the campaign. Against General Harri- 
son were the disappointed office-seekers, but it was supposed 
they would vote for him notwithstanding their disappointment. 
Speaking in a party sense, his appointments were not always 
happy, and he was unfortunate in not being able to say ‘‘no”’ 
without giving great offense. Even in making an appointment 
he did it in such a way as to offend the receiver as well as those 
who had asked for the place and failed. He had selected 
honest and capable men, but the majority of them had not been 
closely identified with the party or its work, while those who 
had borne the heat and burden of the day had been left out in 
the cold. Hence there was a great lukewarmness in party 
circles. He had not been either gracious in the bestowal or re- 
fusal of places, and earned the name of being cold and un- 
grateful to the friends who had helped him to climb to his 
elevated position. All these were against his re-nomination, 
but were not believed to be potent factors in determining the 
election. In one of his campaign speeches in 1888, General 
Harrison said men should not be held to account for what was 
done before the convention. Acting upon this the Republican 
leaders believed that after the nomination all Republicans 
would rally enthusiastically to the support of. the ticket as they 
had done in 1888. So it was not thought that the disappoint- 
ments arising from failure to get office would cut much of a 
figure. In fact, it was believed that the opposition to his re- 
nomination had arisen mainly because he refused to let the 
politicians control the patronage, and that this opposition would 
really strengthen him before the people. The fight against 
what had been termed the ‘‘machine’’ had given rise to the 
belief that the people would rally to the support of any man 
who would cut loose from the domination of the politicians in 
the distribution of patronage, and hence no fear was felt from 
any lukewarmness, or even active opposition of the politicians. 

The Democratic leaders appeared to rely more on the cry 
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against the ‘‘Force bill,’’ than on that for a reform of the tariff. 
The Republicans made light of it, and with apparent reason 
said the Force bill had no terrors for any but the Southern 
States. It remains yet to be determined if the persistent cry of 
the Democrats against the measure was not a specimen of the 
shrewdest kind of political generalship. The Republicans 
reasoned that if the Democrats were making that a leading issue, 
it was because they were afraid of losing some of the southern 
states, and it was necessary to ‘‘fire the Southern heart.’’ 
Certain it is something inspired the Republicans with the firm 
conviction that they could carry three or more of the states in 
the South. To accomplish that they divided their forces and 
weakened their effort in some of the northern states. Thus 
they did just what the Democratic leaders expected them to do, 
and lost, for the Democrats wasted no time on the South, know- 
ing all was safe in that direction, but managed to so keep the 
attention of the Republicans fixed on the South that they did 
not discover the work that was quietly being done in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. 

There was, too, against the Republicans that well-defined but 
uncertain atmosphere of discontent in the West. The dis- 
content was there but no one seemed to be able to fathom its 
depth or width, and while it made a good deal of noise the 
feeling prevailed among all classes that it was only noise. Ex- 
cept in one or two places the discontent looked as if it would 
militate as much against the Democrats as against the Republi- 
cans. The discontent was by no means confined to one party. 
The leaders in the new movement did not themselves compre- 
hend-the magnitude of their movement. Their success was as 
much of a surprise to them as to the old parties. 

At the opening of the campaign, as shown, the chances were 
greatly in favor of the Republicans. How, then, is their disas- 
trous overthrow to be accounted for? Is it to be laid at the 
door of the President, or were the party managers responsible 
for it? A careful survey of the whole subject compels the 
admission that the Republicans were outgeneraled at every 
point. The things that they ought to have known they did not 
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know. They were in profound ignorance of the extent of the 
Populist movement in the West and yet they ought to have 
realized the danger from that source and put forth all their 
energies to counteract it. It could have been headed off, or if 
not headed off entirely, have been so controlled and directed as 
to work to the interest of the Republicans instead of against 
them. The Democrats were shrewd enough to see this, and to 
utilize it more or less in all of the western states. In doing so 
they displayed good generalship. Good political management 
consists of taking advantage of every possible circumstance, to 
either turn the circumstances into positively favorable action, or 
render them nugatory, so far as evil is concerned. The Republi- 
cans ought to have seen the danger in the West and provided 
against it. Then, as said before, the Democrats deceived them 
by the cry against the Force bill, and sent them to chasing rain- 
bows in the South. While the Republicans were rainbow hunt- 
ing in West Virginia, Tennesee, and some of the other southern 
states, the Democrats were quietly getting in their work in 
Illinois and the West, with no one to molest or make them 
afraid. Permitting the Democrats to carry Illinois was an 
inexcusable blunder. The Republican leaders were warned of 
the danger in Illinois but closed their ears and eyes and talked 
loudly of carrying even Missouri. That the Republicans pulled 
through in Ohio was a piece of good luck, and was not due to 
any management of the party. It is hard to believe that those 
who were in control of the campaign of the Republicans were 
wholly lacking in political skill. They had had experience and 
were reckoned as among the wisest political leaders in the 
country. Accepting it that they did possess both skill and ex- 
perience, the result of the campaign looks as if it had been 
brought about as much by silent treachery as by the good luck 
or superior management of the Democrats. 

Indiana, Illinois, and some of the other western states might 
have been saved to the Republicans by proper management. In 
1886 and 1888 Harrison had been a candidate in Indiana, and at 
both elections had carried the state by a safe plurality. He was 
stronger, relatively, in 1892 than in either of the other two cam- 
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paigns. There was some soreness on account of disappoint- 
ments in not securing places, but all that might have been over- 
come. The Democratic party in that state was divided into two 
hostile factions, and Cleveland was really weaker than when he 
lost the state in 1888. The vote shows that. The campaign in 
Indiana was butchered from the beginning. It was in the hands 
of those loyal to Harrison, but they were inexperienced and could 
not grasp the situation. IDlinois was Republican and the odds 
were all in favor of that party. In New York the Republicans 
were terribly deceived, or if not deceived, willfully gave the 
state away. It is possible that there never had been a chance of 
the Republicans carrying the state, and if so they ought to have 
known it early in the campaign and turned their attention to 
making the loss good in some other quarter. It is very proba- 
ble that there, too, the Democrats purposely deceived and de- 
luded their enemies, to keep them expending their efforts in a 
hopeless task while they were stealing a march in some other di- 
rection. 

The student of political history, when he carefully scans the 
late campaign, will be forced to admit that the Republicans were 
outgeneraled, and that they lost a victory that was practically in 
their own hands at the beginning of the fight. They wasted their 
strength in directions where ordinary sagacity ought to have 
told them there was no hope, while they neglected fields where 
good might have been accomplished, and actually went to sleep 
and lost two or three states they ought to have carried without 
much of a struggle. The Democrats can well be proud of their 
leaders, for all homage is due*them. On the other hand, the 
Republicans will be forced to look for new chiefs for the next 
campaign. 

W. H. SMIrTa. 
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BY G. S. KIMBALL. 


MAN who stands before our country, and before the world, 
as the American representative of the highest culture— 
whose noblest life-work was his constant and earnest endeavor 
to carry the high standard of his ideal aims into the practical 
affairs of everyday life, and whose patriotism was an inspiration 
and stimulus that pervaded his character and made the crown- 
ing glory of his literary masterpieces—speaks in this way of 
the duties an American owes to his country and to his fellow- 
citizens ; James Russell Lowell says : 

‘Tt is through its politics, through«its capacity for govern- 
ment, the noblest of all sciences, that a nation proves its right to 
a place among the other beneficent forces of nature ; for politics 
permeates more widely than any other force, and reaches every 
one of us, soon or late, to teach or to debauch. 

‘* Before we turn to the consideration of politics as we see it 
in practice, let us think for a moment what, when properly 
understood, it really is. In its least comprehensive definition, 
politics is an art which concerns itself about the national house- 
keeping—about the immediate interests and workaday wants, 
the income and outgo of the people. It has to deal with prac- 
tical questions as they arise and grow pressing. Even on this 
humbler plane it may well have an attraction for the finest in- 
tellects and the greatest abilities, in a country where public 
opinion is supreme, for it can perform its function only by per- 
suading, convincing, and thus governing the minds of men. 

‘¢The most trivial question acquires dignity when it touches 
the well-being, or arouses the passions of many millions. 

‘‘Our politicians are so busy studying the local eddies of preju- 
dice or interest, that they allow the main channel of our national 
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energies to be obstructed by dams for the grinding of private 
grist. Our leaders no longer lead, but are as skillful as Indians 
in following the faintest trail of public opinion. 

‘‘T find it generally admitted that our moral standard in politics 
has been lowered and is every day going lower. Some attribute 
this to our want of a leisure class. Buta leisure class, with- 
out a definite object in life, and without generous aims, is a bane 
rather than a blessing. What we want is an active class who 
will insist, in season and out of season, that we shall have a 
country whose greatness is measured not only by its square 
miles, its number of yards woven, of hogs packed, of bushels of 
wheat raised,—not only by its skill to feed and clothe the body, 
but also by its power to feed and clothe the soul; a country 
which shall be as great morally as it is materially ; a country 
whose very name shall not only, as now it does, stir us as with 
the sound of a trumpet, but shall call out all that is best 
within us, by offering us the radiant image of something better, 
nobler, and more enduring than we,—of something that shall 
fulfill our own thwarted aspiration, when we are but a handful 
of forgotten dust in the soil, trodden by a race whom we shall 
have helped to make more worthy of their inheritance than we 
ourselves had the power, I might almost say, the means to be.”’ 
—AIndependent in Politics. 

Everyone recognizes the beauty and fitness of such an ideal as 
this. In our best moments some such ultimate aim or aspiration 
seems not altogether unattainable ; and this recognition on our 
part finds its justification in the fact that our government 
allows every opportunity for the development of such a class,— 
who shall work for the public and not for the offices, and who 
shall protest, in season and out of season, against the popular 
impression that any man who is proved incapable of managing 
his own business affairs successfully, is sufficiently competent to 
conduct those of the nation, in connection with which the 
stimulus of intelligent self-interest is not considered essential, 
and where specialized knowledge or skill is not apt to be the 
first requirement sought for. 

On no point is popular intelligence more essential and popular 
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ignorance more dense, than on questions involving currency and 
finance. 

It would require volumes to describe the extent of the evils 
which different nations, from the earliest times down to our own 
day, have suffered from ill-regulated currencies ; and yet when 
questions of changes in financial or monetary policy arise, they 
cannot be left for the decision of a few authorities, without ap- 
peal to the people. 

Bare authority will not be accepted in these days, but, at the 
same time, it is of especial importance to the industrial classes, 
who form the vast majority of the nation, that questions of such 
vital interest as those embracing money matters should not be 
decided off-hand, by popular votes. 

Prof. Nicholson tells us, in his ‘‘ Essay on Money,’ ‘‘that the 
fundamental principles of money may be understood by any 
person of ordinary capacity who will devote a little trouble and 
who is not too proud to begin at the beginning. The principles 
of the subject, although in one sense the most difficult, are also 
the clearest and most intelligible in economic science. Those 
who find the practical problems at present agitating the public 
mind difficult of comprehension, and apparently insoluble, 
would look on them with very different eyes if they had given a 
little study to the elements of monetary science.” 


MONEY AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


As we handle money, passing it freely from one to another in 
the ordinary affairs of life, almost the last thought likely to 
occur to us is that the very ability to transact our business by 
means of these pieces of silver, or gold, or paper, presupposes a 
certain degree of civilization, while the possession of a well- 
authenticated and regulated money—such as our own—stamps 
our civilization as far advanced. 

The capacity to employ money and to understand the laws and 
principles which should regulate its employment, is the slow 
growth of the experience of many nations,—beginning with the 
simple exchange of one article for another, with barter, and 
gradually developing the great financial transactions of to-day, 
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which involve the well-being of millions, and absorb the keenest 
intellects of our time. 

In all the different forms of money we find one underlying 
principle: that of exchange ;\and in barter, where goods are 
given for goods, goods for services, or services for services, we 
have the rudest form of exchange. 

Society, as we know it, is made up of men who do not think 
of attempting to produce, each for himself, that which he 
desires to eat, drink, or wear, but they occupy themselves in 
producing that thing which, under the circumstances, each can 
produce to the best advantage, let who will, in course of time, 
eat, drink, or wear it, while they expect to satisfy their own in- 
dividual wants by the labor of others. Thus division of labor 
is followed by exchange; thus trade is developed, and exchange 
or trade discovers the need of the great agent—money. 

Accustomed as we are to the use of money, we hardly realize 
the benefits it confers upon us until our attention is called to the 
difficulties which arise in its absence. 

The earliest form of exchange consisted in giving what was 
not wanted directly for what was wanted. But simple as it 
seems when confined to exchanges between individuals, this 
method of trading presents almost insuperable obstacles so soon 
as an attempt is made to apply it, in even a modified degree, to 
the needs and conditions of civilized society—for, of course, 
if each producer were obliged to find some person who could 
supply what he wanted, and at the same time desired whatever 
he had to give in exchange, this would occasion frequent delays 
and disappointments. 

“But if, by general consent, formal or implied, the producers 
of the community should hit upon one article which they would 
all agree to take in exchange for whatever they wished to sell, a 
vast saving of time and labor, of annoyance and disappoint- 
ment, would be effected, especially if the article so taken shoyld 
be one, say wheat, susceptible of minute division without loss of 
utility. ; 

‘The function performed by wheat, in the instance given, is that 
of a medium of exchange, and just this is the money function. 
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‘¢ Whatever does this work is money, no matter what it is 
made of, and no matter how it came to be a medium at first, or 
why it continues to be such. So long as, in any community, 
there is an article which all producers take freely and as a 
matter of course in exchange for whatever they have to sell, 
instead of looking about, at the time, for the particular things 
they themselves wish to consume: that article is money, be it 
white, yellow, or black, hard or soft, animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. 

‘“‘The essential test of money is this: that its acceptability 
shall be so nearly universal that practically every person in the 
community, who has any product or service to dispose of, will 
freely, gladly, and of preference, take this thing—money—in- 
stead of the particular products or services which he may 
individually require from others, being well assured that with 
this money he will obtain, without fail, whatever he shall desire 
in form and amount, and at the times to suit his wants; and, 
therefore, any article which should acquire this degree of 
acceptability throughout the community would thereby become 
money, whatsoever its form or material.”’”—F. A. Walker, 
‘¢ Pol. Econ.,’’ Sections 161, 162, 163. 

And we find that among different peoples almost every con- 
ceivable substance has been used in this way. 

Originally, exchanges took place between groups, —not indi- 
viduals—for a man was considered to have no rights apart from 
those of his tribe, and rude transfers of property which took 
place were looked upon as reciprocal presents, which involved a 
sort of mutual obligation or advantage, but involved no compre- 
hension whatever of a unit of value, which is a necessity of the 
buying and selling of modern trade. In this way, an article 
universally desirable for any purpose, came gradually into use 
as a medium of exchange. For instance, in the hunting state of 
society skins and furs have often been used as money. The 
Hudson Bay Company’s trade with the Indians was long carried 
on by means of furs, and so lately as 1885 gopher tails were cur- 
rency in parts of Dakota, if we may believe the Bismarck 
Tribune. 
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In the pastoral stage of society, when men’s wealth consisted 
of flocks and herds, sheep and cattle naturally became the most 
easily negotiable form of property. The early Greeks used 
cattle in this way; in the Homeric poems oxen are often 
referred to as a means of expressing valuations. A first prize 
for wrestlers is spoken of as worth twelve oxen. Coming down 
to our own time, cattle-rents have been paid by pastoral Indian 
tribes to the United States Government. 

Among agricultural nations, grains are often employed as a me- 
dium of exchange. Corn has been used in Europe from the time of 
the early Greeks to the present day. It is said that in some parts 
of Norway it is deposited in banks, and loaned and borrowed. 

We would naturally suppose that articles of ornament would 
serve as money, and this has often been the case. The wampum 
of our Indians, and the cowrie shellgof Africa and Hindostan 
are well-known examples, and it is more than probable that 
gold and silver first came into requisition as currency through 
their use in decoration. 

It is always and everywhere universal acceptability which is 
the one essential characteristic of the exchange medium ; but 
there are other qualities which are extremely desirable in fitting 
articles for use as money, and among these portability holds, 
perhaps, the first place. 

In general, those articles will be chosen which contain much 
value in proportion to their size or weight, and thus admit of 
being easily transferred or concealed. This is of importance, 
because it is often necessary that large sums should be sent from 
one place to another, and anything which hinders such transfers 
makes a vast difference to the prosperity of trade. 

Money should be uniform in quality, every unit like every 
other unit. If we were to reckon transactions in precious 
stones, for instance, it would seldom happen that two stones 
were exactly one half the value of four stones. 

Durability is another desirable feature, since, if it is to be 
passed about in trade or held in reserve, money must not easily 
deteriorate in value. It must not evaporate like alcohol, nor 
decay like wood, nor rust like iron. 
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In order to meet the numerous demands of trade, money must 
be easily divisible. The difficulty or impossibility of a division 
without loss of value places many commodities outside the 
practicability of use as money. If we cut up a skin or fur its 
value is gone, except for some one particular purpose. Pieces 
of many metals, on the other hand, can be melted together with 
little loss—in the case of gold and silver, less than a cent an 
ounce. 

Stability of value, particularly under the conditions of modern 
trade, is a most important requisite. If men are to promise to 
pay down, at a future date, definite quantities of some specified 
commodity it is highly desirable that a given quantity of that 
commodity shall possess very nearly the same value as at the 
time the bargain was made. ‘‘Otherwise,’’ says General 
Walker, ‘‘grave uncertainty will be introduced into every con- 
tract with the strong probability that one or the other party will 
suffer serious loss, to the discouragement of trade and industry.”’ 
Therefore, anything varying so greatly in value as wheat, from 
year to year, would be too uncertain and unsteady to serve as a 
medium for commercial transactions. 

Again, money should be easily recognized. It is continually 
handed about, and people cannot afford the time and have not 
the means for weighing or testing it. The public demands that 
it shall be able to tell at a glance not only the true from the false 
money, but the exact value or denomination of the piece pre- 
sented in payment. 

These distinguishing qualities—portability, uniformity, dura- 
bility, stability of value, divisibility, and cognizibility—are the 
principal requisites of a good monetary medium, and.in the 
metals we find a class of commodities possessing these charac- 
teristics in a higher degree than any other substances. 

Iron has been used as money in almost every nation whose 
history we know, but its liability to rust, as well as its weight, 
makes it undesirable. In earlier times, when a comparatively 
small amount existed, its value was much greater than at 
present, and it served the purpose of a medium of exchange 
fairly well. 
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Copper has been more entensively used than any of the less 
valuable metals. It was the early money of the Hebrews, was 
circulated by the ancient Romans, and until recently formed the 
principal money of the poorer European states. 

Gold and silver are, however, so pre-eminently money metals 
that they have become known as the ‘‘precious metals’ simply 
on that account. 

Silver was first used as money; the medieval currencies of 
Europe were largely composed of it. Its value is compara- 
tively stable (at least until the last few years), it is moderately 
heavy, easily distinguished by its pure white lustre, and re- 
markably durable. President Walker says of it: ‘‘Easily 
fusible, highly ductile, practically imperishable, silver would 
have filled our utmost conception of a money metal, had not 
the earth yielded one transcendent product, in comparison with 
which even silver fades from desire.’’ 

It is an open question whether as a monetary medium silver 
has ever been surpassed—even by gold—although the latter 
metal is generally recognized as the modern standard and pos- 
sesses a combination of properties quite without parallel among 
known substances. It can only be destroyed by acids, ‘especially 
prepared for the purpose: ‘‘In the pure state it is almost as soft as 
tin, but when alloyed with one tenth or one twelfth part of 
copper becomes sufficiently hard to resist wear and tear and to 
give a good metallic ring ; yet it is perfectly malleable and takes 
a remarkably clear and fine impression.’”’—W. S. Jevons, 
‘* Money and Mechanism of Exchange.”’ 

‘‘One cubic inch of gold may be drawn out to cover fourteen 
million square inches. Gold may be alloyed and refined, united 
and divided, with the greatest ease, and with absolutely no loss 
of the pure metal through all the successive processes.’’—F. A. 
Walker, ‘‘ Money, Trade, and Industry.”’ 

The durability of the precious metals helps to keep their value 
steady, since the amount produced in any one year, be it large or 
small, would have a comparatively small effect upon the value of 
the stock already in existence. This fact is one of particular 
importance, because this quality of stability of value is, under 
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the conditions of modern commerce, the one essential qualifica 
tion of the medium of exchange. Mr. Jevons says in this con- 
nection: ‘‘Commerce cannot advance far before people begin 
to borrow or lend, and debts of various origin are contracted. 
It is in some cases usual to restore the very same article which 
was borrowed, and in almost every case it would be possible to 
pay back in the same kind of commodity. If corn be 
borrowed, corn might be paid back, with interest in corn; but 
the lender will not often wish to have corn returned to him atan 
uncertain time, when he does not much need it, or when its 
value is unusually low; or a man may need several different 
kinds of articles, which he is not likely to obtain from one 
person ; hence arises the convenience of borrowing and lending 
in one generally recognized article of which the value varies 
little. Every person making a contract, by which he will receive 
something at a future day, will prefer to secure the receipt of a 
commodity likely to be as valuable then as now.’’ 

This commodity will usually be the current money, and the 
function which it thus comes to perform is best designated as 
that of a standard of deferred payments,—by means of which 
future obligations are determined. 

One of the most distinctive features of advancing civilization 
is the increasing tendency of people to trust one another, to 
place reliance in the future, and so to employ contracts,— 
promises, depending upon future fulfillment. 

Under our present system the whole of industry rests on an 
endless series of contracts, and it has come to be a necessity to 
find some means of overcoming uncertainty in their interpreta- 
tion. Suppose the government issues bonds—that is, borrows 
money—in 1893, for twenty years, and you invest $10,000. In 
this present year $10,000 buys a certain amount of corn, salt, 
coal, groceries, clothing, etc. Now if, in 1913, when the debt 
falls due, prices have risen, that $10,000 will buy fewer of these 
articles than before, and therefore you will receive from the 
government less purchasing power than you loaned ; or if prices 
have fallen, the $10,000 will buy more than it would in 1893, 
and the government is forced to return more than the equivalent 
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of that which was borrowed. In either case one’s gain is an- 
other’s loss, and this is wrong. A man ought to receive just 
what was borrowed, no more, and no less. 

So long as all contracts are expressed in terms of money, it is 
necessary that this money should have stability of value, as 
nearly as possible. It is universally admitted that any such 
thing as a commodity having absolute stability of value is im- 
possible, but of course, ‘‘ for practical purposes, we may get for 
a considerable time a much greater comparative stability in some 
things than in others. In some things the amount produced 
from year to year may be small when compared with the total 
amount in existence, and the demand may be fairly steady, that 
is, not subject to sudden changes in fashion or desire. A com- 
modity of this kind might properly be said to be more stable in 
value than an article in which such qualities were lacking. 

We cannot find any substance for our standard money, a given 
quantity of which will always possess the same purchasing 
power over each and every commodity, but we may and do find 
that one substance will have a much more uniform power of pur- 
chasing things in general, during a term of years, than is the 
case with other substances.’’—J. 8. Nicholson, ‘‘ Essay on Money.”’ 

Chief among the many advantages possessed by gold and 
silver as money is their great superiority over all other metals 
in respect to stability of value. By virtue of their excessive 
durability, the stock in existence is so enormous that the fluctua- 
tions in the amount produced from one year to another have 
little power to disturb the general level. The total amount of 
gold in existence in 1885, is roughly estimated at seven thousand 
millions of dollars, while the amount produced in 1886 was 
about one hundred millions, or one and one half per cent of 
the whole; and the figures for the production of silver bear 
about the same proportions. 

We have seen that money is first and always, a medium of ex- 
change, and that, in the present stage of social and commercial 
development, it performs a service of great convenience and im- 
portance to the industrial world, in acting as a standard of 
deferred payments. 
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There is still another function of money, necessarily involved 
in its use as a medium of exchange. Money serves as a standard 
for the comparison of values. 

If we should resort to barter, one of the first difficulties which 
would arise would be in deciding at what rates the exchange of 
commodities should be made. How much beef for how much 
flax? how much bread for a coat? how many coats for a horse? 
how much of any one substance for a given quantity of another? 

In a state of barter, each commodity would have to be com- 
pared directly with every other commodity, and Mr. Jevons 
has called our attention to the fact that between 100 articles 
there are no less than 4,950 possible ratios of exchange. All 
such trouble is avoided if any one commodity be chosen, in 
terms of which all other commodities can be compared. Knowing 
how much corn can be bought for one pound of silver, and also 
how much beef, or wool, or flax, for the same quantity, we learn 
without further trouble how much corn exchanges for a certain 
amount of flax, or beef, or wool. The commodity selected be- 
comes a common denominator of values, in terms of which we 
estimate all other goods, so that their values become capable of 
the most easy comparison.—See Jevons ‘‘ Money and Mechanism 
of Exchange.’’ 

In every act of exchange a definite quantity of one substance 
is given for a definite quantity of another. These quantities are 
determined by comparison, one with another; and as we ex- 
press the values of all commodities in terms of money, it 
becomes very easy to compare each commodity, in turn, with 
any other. 

These, then, are the three functions of money: (1) A medium 
of exchange; (2) A standard of deferred payments; (3) A 
common denominator of values. 

As has been said, its importance to the civilized world can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

‘‘In these days,’’ says Prof. Nicholson, ‘‘we are so familiar 
with this universal medium that it is difficult for us to realize the 
state of a nation in which custom took the place of contract, and 
the mass of the people lived practically without money. 
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‘“‘There can be no doubt that during the Middle Ages the 
commutation of various services and labor dues into money 
equivalents was the principal factor in the industrial progress of 
that period. 

‘The break-up of feudalism, the independence of the towns, 
the abolition of serfdom, and the growth of commerce, are all 
largely due to the substitution of money payments resting on 
contracts, in place of services founded on law and custom.’’— 
“¢ Essay on Money.”’ 

Thus, as the division of labor was extended, the universal 
medium of exchange became, not merely a convenience, but an 
actual necessity of production. 

Without some common transfer-medium it would be utterly 
impossible to carry on the manufactures and commerce of our 
present industrial system. Money is as real a necessity to the 


interchange of commerce as language to the interchange of 
ideas. 


G. S. KIMBALL. 


















































































PATRIOTISM, MORALITY, AND PENSIONS. 


BY ALLEN R. FOOTE. 


HERE is no truer test of the moral sentiment of a nation 
than the dealings of its lawmakers with the sovereign 
power of taxation, and the administration of justice as between 
citizens thereby affected. There is no truer measure of the 
patriotism of an individual than his voluntary actions in deal- 
ing with, or in defense of, the domain and honor of his country. 
There is no truer standard by which to estimate the intelligence 
and honor of a nation or an individual, than the objects for the 
acquisition of which they contend and work most earnestly. 

A government by the people is powerless to benefit the people 
beyond the limits of justice defined by those who enact and ad- 
minister their laws. Such laws express the intellectual and 
moral perception of right which fixes and limits the national 
standard of patriotism and morality. 

The broad difference between physical and intellectual vision 
or sensation is well illustrated by the fact that when the Ameri- 
can flag was fired upon by traitors, a million men rushed to arms 
and risked their lives in defense of the physical integrity of the 
nation, but when corrupt legislation blunts the sense of honor of 
millions of citizens and robs the whole population to pay claims 
that have no foundation in justice, we witness no popular up- 
rising. Is it not as clearly the patriotic duty of every citizen to 
defend the moral integrity of a nation as well as its physical in- 
tegrity? Which is more deeply immoral, he who seeks to take 
a portion of the nation’s territory from under the jurisdiction of 
its flag, or he who corrupts the honor of its citizens at the 
fountain source, by making legal that which is neither honorable 
nor just? 

At the present moment a large share of public attention is 
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directed to the discussion of the pension question. The difficulty 
in which the nation finds itself is twofold : ethical and financial. 
Under the plea of honoring and compensating the nation’s 
defenders, certain pension laws have been enacted and are being 
administered. These laws but fairly express the promises made 
in the platforms of all political parties. The particular enact- 
ments which have been and are causing the greatest loss of honor 
and financial disturbance were enacted by a combination of both 
parties as represented in the halls of Congress. These laws are 
the result not of non-partisan but of multi-partisan legislation. 

The fundamental difficulty in dealing with this subject arises 
from the fact that there was not, at the time these laws were en- 
acted, nor is there now, any attempt made first to define the 
ethical principles of justice that should govern pension legisla- 
tion, and then to enact laws that would give full and true 
expressions to such principles. Pension legislation based on 
ethical principles of justice cannot be other than honorable and 
economically sound. 

No better illustration of utter inability to perceive the true 
source of the evil, or of a disposition to eradicate it, can be 
found, than is shown by the fact that members of Congress ex- 
patiate upon the enormous amounts that have been expended for 
pensions, while other members are ‘‘ completely dumbfounded”’ 
at the exhibit of $1,450,000,000 ; and no one in that assemblage 
of representatives raises his voice to say, ‘‘If this money was 
paid in satisfaction of just claims it has been well used. Though 
the public treasury has been made poorer by such payment, the 
national honor has been defended and preserved inviolate.”’ It 
is because no member said this, and because no member can say 
it truthfully, that a mercenary stain has been placed upon the 
fair fame of those whom pension legislation has pretended to 
honor. It is because legislators did not and do not now perceive 
the deep iniquity of robbing the whole population to provide 
means for paying claims which, though legal, are not based on 
justice, that these thousands of millions have been paid out of 
the public treasury. In view of this fact, how absurdly inad- 
equate all suggested remedies appear. Transfer the Pension 
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Bureau to the War Department! In the name of decency’ are 
we thus to confess to the world that all the honest and capable 
men now remaining wear the uniform of the United States army 
and navy? Will not an army officer be required to administer 
the laws honestly and fully? If those laws admit of claims for 
the payment of which $200,000,000 a year is required, will not 
War Department checks have to be drawn for the amount? To 
abolish pension agencies and save $150,000 per year is good, but 
how much better it would be to reform pension laws in accord- 
ance with the requirements of justice and save $100,000,000 per 
year. This can be done, and every loyal volunteer who enlisted 
in prompt response to his patriotism unbought by bounties will 
approve the act. Toadvertise the names of all pensioners in the 
post-office to which their checks are sent in the hope of shaming 
the undeserving out of claiming the money is good, but how in- 
finitely better it would be to relieve the deserving from the dis- 
grace of having their names associated with the undeserving. 
No more need be said to point out the fact that it is not the 
amount of the money that is being expended for the payment of 
pension claims that should excite popular apprehension and 
criticism, but the character of the claims and the laws which 
have made them legal. The amount of money required for the 
payment of claims based on justice has an inexorable limit fixed 
in the records of those who defended the integrity of the country 
when attacked by force of arms. The amount of money that 
may be required for the payment of claims not based on justice, 
but upon laws which take no account of justice, has placed upon 
it no restraining limit. Greed and corruption cannot be satisfied. 
Every gain dishonestly acquired strengthens the demand for more. 
There is no duty of truer patriotism that can be rendered to 
this nation than now to establish as a clearly enunciated affirma- 
tion of public policy, the principles with which pension legisla- 
tion should conform, and then to demand such a revision as will 
align the law with such affirmation. This done, every claim 
thus made legal must be fully paid, no matter what the cost. 
The nation must guarantee that, as between citizens, it will 
see that justice is done. Such a guarantee is the true source of 
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life for the spirit of patriotism. Upon such a guarantee the na- 
tion must depend for the inspiration of a spirit of patriotism so 
ardent and universal that, on the instant of hearing a call from 
its chief executive, every able-bodied man will at once tender 
his services. A nation that can depend upon such patriotism 
has an unconquerable army always at its command, an army that 
is self-sustained in times of peace, an army that is self-mobilized 
in times of war. . 

The right of a nation to require a citizen to sacrifice his life in 
its defense is the supreme right of self-preservation. Co-existent 
with this right is the duty of the nation to guarantee each citi- 
zen that the service he renders and the sacrifice he makes volun- 
tarily in its defense shall result in no economic loss to him. 
Upon this principle is based the right of the nation to require or 
to accept the services of its citizens in its defense. Based upon 
this principle of compensation for economic loss sustained, the 
following affirmations correctly define and limit the scope of all 
just pension laws : 

First.—It is the duty of every citizen to be loyal. No citizen 
is entitled to compensation of any kind for being loyal. 

Second.—It is the duty of every able-bodied male citizen to at 
once tender his services whenever the chief executive lawfully 
calls for volunteers to defend the nation. 

Third.—Every person who suffers an impairment of his earn- 
ing capacity, by reason of duty performed in the service of the 
nation, is entitled to full compensation for such loss. Such 
a claim is fully satisfied, when by means of public or private 
employment such a person receives an income equal to that re- 
ceived by uninjured persons possessing similar qualifications. 

Fourth.—Those immediately dependent for support upon a per- 
son injured, killed, or dying, while in the line of his duty in 
the service of the nation, shall be provided for by a pension 
payment equivalent to the economic loss sustained. Such 
persons shall include only those who were so supported at the 
time of enlistment, during the term of service, or who became 
entitled to such support within five years from the date of final 
muster out. 
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Fifth—Pensions in every case should be sufficient to fully 
restore the economic loss sustained, so that he who serves his 
country in its time of need, and those who were then dependent 
upon him, shall suffer no economic disadvantage in comparison 
with uninjured persons possessing similar qualifications. 

Sixth.—Honorable recognition of patriotic service cannot be 
expressed by money payments, but is fully satisfied, with credit 
to the giver and respect for the receiver, when, choosing be- 
tween two applicants for employment, all other considerations 
being equal, preference is given to a loyal volunteer because he 
performed the duties of a soldier or sailor while others remained 
at home. 


Having defined an equitable basis for pension payments, it is 
the duty of those who enact laws to at once so revise all pension 
legislation as to cause the law to conform with this basis, and 
then to cease to enact so-called private pension bills. Further, 
as this basis of pension payments involves questions of fact, and 
as a pension, if due at all, is due as one of the most honorable 
debts a nation is ever called upon to discharge, no attorney 


should be allowed to prosecute claims for pensions, but there 
should be established in every state a court of pension equity, 
and a commissioner should be appointed for each state to repre- 
sent ex-soldiers and those dependent upon them before this 
court, whose duty it shall be to prepare all evidence and, 
through public advertisement, solicit all persons having 
knowledge of the facts to acquaint the commissioner with the 
same for the benefit of the deserving person. 

Such a system of administration will keep the government in 
close touch and quick sympathy with its ex-defenders. It will 
keep the people advised as to what ex-soldiers in their midst 
may be in need of public or private employment, since none re- 
ceiving proper compensation will apply for a pension. It will 
deprive the corrupt of the power of misrepresentations, as the 
commissioner and the court will have ready access to all 
persons acquainted with each applicant’s past services and his 
present condition. 

Pensions awarded under such conditions will be alike honor- 
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able to the nation and to the beneficiary. They will be based 
upon the fact that the beneficiary has been injured in the service 
of the nation while in the line of his duty and the award will be 
commensurate with his injury, measured by his economic worth 
to himself or others, regardless of the incident of the rank he 
may have held while in the service. 

The adjustment of the pension roll as herein indicated will 
not only save the expenditure of one hundred millions per year, 
it will do what is of still greater importance, it will make the 
pension roll in fact, what it is supposed to be in theory, a roll of 
honor. 

ALLEN R. FOOTE. 






























































A FUTURE FOR THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


BY THE REV. E. D. M’CREARY, PH.D. 


HE defeat of the Republican party at the fall election 
was more complete and overwhelming than even the most 
sanguine of the opposition anticipated. It was generally con- 
ceded during the campaign that with so many parties in the 
field the issue would be doubtful, to say the least; and it was 
even suggested as a possible contingency, both by prominent 
politicians and political journals, that none of the candidates for 
the presidential prize might have a majority of the electoral 
votes, and that the election might, for this reason, devolve upon 
the House of Representatives. Under these circumstances the 
greatness of the Democratic victory was a genuine surprise to 
the country at large, and a most unwelcome one to the party in 
power, and was indicative of a great and widespread revulsion 
of public sentiment within the past four years. Already 
prophecies are being freely made in various quarters that the 
Republican party will never be able to emerge from under ‘ the 
landslide’ that overwhelmed it on the eighth day of last No- 
vember ; and that if it is to have a future, with any hope of 
regaining a dominant place in the political arena, it must be ob- 
tained either under a new name and in a new guise, or by 
coalescing with some one of the newer parties now in the field. 
But whether the recent rout shall prove to be a Republican 
Waterloo, depends more on the course pursued by the party 
than upon the vaticinations of its adversaries. Though defeated, 
the party is not dead ; paralyzed it may be for a season, by the 
shock of unexpected and overwhelming defeat ; but it is possessed 
of too much vitality and virility to succumb under a single 
reverse, even though of great magnitude. 
It cannot be denied, even by its staunchest antagonists, that 
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the Republican party has had a grand career. For nearly a 
third of a century it has held the reins of power and has directed 
the affairs of the nation. During that time it has made an envi- 
able record—a record of which any party might well be proud— 
a record crowded with brilliant achievements,—a record that 
will always constitute a conspicuous page in our country’s 
history. Under its leadership the war for the preservation of 
the Union was fought to a successful finish, and thereby the 
following notable and momentous results were achieved: The 
dangerous doctrine of secession that had long vexed the land re- 
ceived its death-blow ; national unity was established on a per- 
manent basis; and slavery, that inhuman relic of barbarism 
that had cursed the country from its infancy, was forever 
abolished. Directly on the close of the war the party addressed 
itself vigorously to the task of bringing order out of the chaos 
and confusion that prevailed in the South. The states which 
had been in rebellion were reconstructed and became again 
integral parts of the nation ; the rights and privileges of the 
newly liberated freedmen were secured by Constitutional amend- 
ments ; those who had waged war against the party’s policy and 
the country’s unity were treated with unusual clemency and 
leniency. Instead of waxing belligerent, because of its success 
in waging war, and assuming a bellicose attitude toward other 
nations, the Republican party in its administration of affairs 
adopted the principle of arbitration in adjusting all difficulties 
and disputes with other countries. This course of action has 
met with such general approval that the policy of arbitration 
will doubtless be maintained in the future, no matter what party 
may be in power. 

Under the rule of the Republican party the nation has attained 
to a remarkable degree of prosperity. When the party came to 
power the nation’s credit was at a low ebb, the treasury was 
almost empty and money was difficult to obtain to supply the 
needs of the government, even ata high rate of interest. To- 
day no nation’s credit at home or abroad is better than our own, 
and its bonds, at a low rate of interest, command a premium in 
the stock markets of the world. In 1860 the total wealth of the 
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country was $16,159,616,068. After thirty years of Republican 
rule the nation’s wealth aggregates $62,610,000,000, a gain of 287 
per cent. This unprecedented advance in wealth has been made 
despite the fact that our late war, not counting the cost to the 
side that was defeated, cost the country $6,189,929,900. Within 
the past three decades our population has increased from 
31,443,372 to 62,622,250 ; the volume of business has greatly en- 
larged ; wages have been advanced and commerce extended. 

The Republican party can also boast of a galaxy of illustrious 
men, the peers of the nation’s best, the equals in ability to the 
men of any other similar period of our country’s history— 
whose names and careers shed luster on their party, and on the 
nation at large as well. Preéminent among these stand Lincoln, 
Grant, Chase, Sumner, Seward, Stevens, Stanton, Greeley, 
Wilson, Logan, Garfield, Conkling, Sherman, and Blaine; while 

a much longer list of those but little inferior in ability to these 
. great chieftains of the party, might be added did space permit. 

With such a record, a single reverse, even though of great 
magnitude, need not—nay, should not—be deemed the signal for 
the retirement of the Republican party from the political arena ; 
much less should it be regarded as the party’s death-knell. Its 
real significance is rather that of a popular rebuke, vigorously 
administered,—a lesson taught at the loss of prestige and power, 
but well worth all it cost if it shall serve to recall the party to 
the path by which it entered upon its career, in which it scored 
its first victory, and wherein it has won the triumphs which have 
made it both famous and powerful. 

It is well known to all students of our political history that 
the Republican party entered the political arena, at its incep- 
tion, as the party of progress and reform. It fearlessly assailed 
the twin relics of barbarism—slavery and polygamy; it in- 
sisted that it was both the right and duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit the entrance and establishment of slavery in any of the 
territories. It boldly proclaimed its sympathy with ‘bleeding 
Kansas,’’ then in the fierce throes of the terrible struggle that 
was being waged between the pro-slavery and free-state settlers, 
and pledged its support, in case it should come into power, to the 
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free-state element. It neither courted popular applause nor cow- 
ered before the arrogance of the slave-power. It openly and 
courageously espoused the cause of humanity, justice, and 
liberty, demanding freedom and equality before the laws for all, 
regardless of color or nationality. It posed before the country 
as ‘‘the party of grand moral ideas’’; and it was the ‘‘ideas”’ 
and principles advocated that gave the party vitality and 
brought gradually to its support all that was most aggressive 
and progressive in the nation. It thus won its way to ascend- 
ency in the national councils and secured to itself a long lease of 
power by leading the van of progress and reform. During its 
long-continued supremacy the party devoted itself assiduously 
to the performance of the promises made in the platform on 
which it came into power and to the establishment of the 
principles which it professed, and with such success that its 
most important measures have either been incorporated into the 
Constitution or have become the settled policy of the country. 

But it is an established fact that progress generates progres- 
sion, and that one reform begets another. Hence, no sooner 
had the issues contended for by the Republican party at the out- 
set of its career become triumphant than other issues of equal 
moment and moral magnitude began to challenge public atten- 
tion and to clamor for recognition and political support. But 
the Republican party turned a deaf ear to the clarion call of 
these new reforms and ignored their claims. In the late cam- 
paign it put aside all noble and moral issues and went before the 
country and staked all on merély mercenary and economic 
issues. It paltered for place and power, and sought rather to 
conserve what it had already won than to start out on the 
path of new achievements. It made the fatal mistake of adopt- 
ing a conservative policy—a policy utterly foreign to its nature. 
From the beginning of its career it had been identified with 
progress and reform. Without these elements it was like 
Samson shorn of his locks, and so fell an easy prey to the politi- 
cal Philistines. 

It certainly requires no great amount of political sagacity to 
perceive that a party cannot maintain its hold on the popular 
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mind, nor can it acquire ascendency over a new generation, by 
the glamour of past achievements, no matter how grand and 
glorious such achievements may have been; neither can it 
divert the attention of the people from matters of immediate 
and great moment to the public welfare by ringing the changes 
on old, effete issues. To insure continued supremacy and power 
a party must forget, so to speak, its past successes, must ad- 
just itself to new conditions, seek for new achievements, keep 
itself in touch with the spirit of the times, and move with the 
advancing tide. But an advance movement of a party, like 
that of an army, often necessitateS a change of base of opera- 
tions. Hence the principles and issues that served as a base of 
operation at one period of a party’s history will not suffice for a 
permanent vantage ground of victory. A party to be successful 
must, as occasion requires, reconstruct its base lines and adjust 
itself to new environments and new conditions. A new genera- 
tion has come into being since the Republican party began its 
career. Each generation has its own issues to meet, its own 
problems to solve, and the party that will secure its confidence, 
command its suffrage, dominate in its councils, and direct its 
movements, must address itself to the live issues of the day and 
have an ear to hear the questions that agitate the public mind, 
and must become the courageous, unwavering champion of 
principles and measures that tend to conserve the best and high- 
est interests of the country and the welfare of the nation. On 
these lines there opens up the possibility of a grand future for 
the Republican party. Let it dare to advance to the support of 
the radical reforms, moral, political, and economic, that are now 
being advocated and demanded by the progressive element of the 
nation, and it will at no distant day achieve new triumphs, 
resume the reins of government, and secure a long lease of power. 

Foremost in the popular mind to-day, and of gravest im- 
portance to the nation, is the necessity of dealing speedily with 
a Strong, firm hand with the immigration problem. When these 
United States achieved their independence, their population was 
almost wholly of Anglo-Saxon blood—the best and bluest blood 
of all the nations. But no sooner had this country become “ the 
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land of. the free’’ than a tide of immigration set in toward it 
from other and less favored lands, and this tide has steadily been 
increasing in volume with each succeeding decade, until it has 
now assumed anomalous, if not indeed alarming, proportions. 
Within the last decade 5,245,530 foreigners have come to our 
shores—a vast, heterogenous mass, gathered out of all nations 
and peoples and tongues ; lacking only a few thousand of being 
equal to the population of Pennsylvania, one of the most popu- 
lous states of the Union. By the taking of the last census it 
was ascertained that fully one third of our entire population was . 
of foreign birth and parentage, and this large foreign element is 
being increased by immigration at the average rate of half a 
million per annum. 

The danger arising from immigration is twofold—in that while 
it is steadily increasing in quantity it is also steadily degenera- 
ting in quality. In earlier years nearly all our immigrants were 
English, Scotch-Irish, Dutch, Germans, and French Huguenots. 
Later on the Irish and Scandinavian predominated. At the 
present time a very large percentage consists of Italians, Poles, 
Russians, Slovaks, Bohemians and mixed races of the Austrian 
provinces—people who have only a remote ethnic affinity to our 
own stock, and who do not readily accommodate themselves to 
our institutions and customs, and who are slow in becoming 
assimilated and Americanized. Then, too, these millions who 
are coming to us from foreign lands are not of the best, or even 
of the middle classes of their respective countries, but are for 
the most part from the lowest grades of society, illiterate, igno- 
rant, brutal, and filthy—the riffraff and refuse of European 
nations. Many of them are paupers, beggars, criminals, an- 
archists, communists, lawless and turbulent, whose room in their 
native land was better than their company. From their ranks 
have come the instigators and perpetrators of Haymarket riots, 
Cronin murders, Mafia assassinations, enemies of society’ and 
good government, to whom liberty means license, lawlessness, 
and licentiousness ; thus augmenting the numbers of the danger- 
ous classes which are already assuming alarming proportions in 
this country. 
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The task of assimilating and Americanizing this steadily 
increasing influx of low-grade foreigners is constantly becoming 
more and more difficult, so that it is now a matter of serious 
consideration as to whether we have not reached the limit of our 
power of absorption and assimilation. In fact, it is becoming 
apparent to all thoughtful observers that something must be 
done speedily to check the tide of immigration flowing in upon 
us, Or most serious consequences will certainly ensue. 

The crowds of low-grade immigrants are especially a danger 
and a menace to American workingmen. They are accustomed 
to live on the poorest fare and in the most brutal manner. They 
know nothing and care nothing about cultured or even comfort- 
able modes of life. Hence they work at prices that defy com- 
petition. For the lower men are, the fewer are their wants and 
the less it takes to supply them. Hence competition with these 
classes of immigrants means to the American-born workingman 
good-bye to comfortable, cultured homes with books, music, 
pictures, and plenty. Each year of unrestricted immigration 
means to every man of toil—brutalize yourself and family a 
little more ; put yourself and family on harder fare, in poorer 
homes and in meaner surroundings. It is the sheerest folly to 
boast of the blessings of a high protective tariff, leaving mean- 
while the working classes unprotected from unrestricted 
immigration. 

The evils resulting from unrestricted immigration are greatly 
aggravated also by the undue haste with which immigrants 
coming into this couatry are transformed into American citizens. 
In nearly one half of the states of the Union an alien, as soon as 
he declares his intention to become a citizen of the common- 
wealth, is invested with the right of suffrage. In all the states, 
after a residence of five years, foreigners are entitled to natural- 
ization, and this brief period is often cut short by fraudulent 
evasions of the law, by the connivance, or because of the care- 
lessness, of the officers whose duty it is to guard carefully the 
avenues to citizenship. Hence it happens that immigrants, who 
are scarcely washed from the dirt and demoralization of a semi- 
barbarous life, are hastily naturalized and invested with the 
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rights, privileges, and powers of citizenship when they know 
nothing, or next to nothing, and care less, about the institutions 

of the country. It is a notorious fact that on the eve of important 

elections our naturalization mills are kept running—sometimes 

night and day—transforming armies of aliens into American 

citizens. One court in San Francisco, not long since, ground out 
a batch of one hundred and eighty American citizens from such 

material in less than thirty-six hours; while in New York, 

during twenty days of a single month, there were 6,871 natural- 

izations, 5,850 of which were by a single judge. The matter of 
the hasty and fraudulent naturalization of aliens has become 
such a public scandal that it cannot longer be ignored with im- 
punity. Then, too, multitudes of these naturalized aliens value 
the franchise only by what it will bring in the market, and go to 
swell the list of venal voters, already dangerously large, and 
thus become a menace to the government which they swear to 
uphold. A rising tide of public opinion is arraying itself against 
these and other evils, resulting from unrestricted immigration, 
which will ere long become so powerful that no party can remain 
long in office that fails or refuses to devise means for its efficient 
and permanent regulation. 

But the most vital issue, as well as the greatest and most im- 
portant problem that confronts the American people to-day is 
the devising means and measures for effeetually checking the 
evils resulting from the liquor traffic under the saloon system. 
There are at this time in the United States, in round numbers, 
200,000 saloons, every one of which is a fruitful source of 
misery, vice, and crime. According to the records of our 
courts and the statements of eminent judges, more than eighty 
per cent of all criminal offenses are chargeable to drunkenness 
resulting from the liquor traffic ; physicians in charge of our in- 
sane asylums declare that from one third to one half of the in- 
mates of those institutions have become maniacs from the effects 
of intoxicating drinks ; and it is a well-known fact that the in- 
mates of our almshouses are for the most part the protégés and 
victims of the saloon. The worst evils that curse society follow 
in the wake of the liquor traffic. Pool rooms, gambling dens, 
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and brothels are universal concomitants of the saloon, and only 
thrive where it exists. Such facts make argument unnecessary 
to prove that the liquor traffic is inimical to the best interests of 
the individual, society, and the state. 

Of late years the liquor traffic, as represented by the saloon, 
has become a powerful factor in the realm of politics, and its 
effect in the political arena, as elsewhere, is deleterious and 
destructive in the extreme. It is possessed of vast wealth, 
which it uses in the most unscrupulous manner to advance its 
interests. It suborns judges, bribes juries, purchases a con- 
trolling interest in legislatures, and corrupts the ballot. In 
every important election, purchased votes by thousands are 
cast in all of our larger and many of our smaller cities; and 
these venal votes are almost invariably bought and paid for in 
and through the saloon. The organs of the liquor traffic openly 
boast of the tremendous influence exerted by the rum power in 
municipal and state politics. This fact is asserted interroga- 
tively in the following excerpt from the Wine and Spirit Gazette, 
published in New York: ‘‘Do you deny that the liquor traffic 
controls the situation in this state? What defeated Warner 
Miller and elected Governor Hill? What gave the Democratic 
party its majority in the Assembly? What elected the Tam- 
many ticket in this city last year? Was it not the united 
strength of the liquor vote?’’ Almost every city of note in 
the United States is under its control, and candidates for 
municipal offices find it indispensable for success to ‘‘make 
themselves solid’’ with the liquor power. It nominates candi- 
dates in its own interests and to secure its own advancement 
and aggrandizement. In fact the liquor oligarchy is already as 
powerful, and it is rapidly becoming as audacious, arrogant, 
and insolent as the slave-holding oligarchy was before the Civil 
War ; unless something is speedily done to check its advance 
the sovereignty of the saloon will become complete, and the 
liquor power and its votaries will rule the nation as completely 
and absolutely as it now rules our large cities. 

All attempts hitherto made to retard the advance of the 
liquor traffic by restricted measures have proved utterly futile. 
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For while those engaged in the traffic demand protection by 
law for themselves and their business, they unscrupulously and 
persistently violate, and arrogantly and insolently strike down 
and trample under foot all laws enacted to protect society and 
the state against the intolerable evils which they produce. It 
is a well-known fact that the violation of one set of laws tends 
to beget contempt for and disregard of all law, so that the law- 
less spirit manifested by the liquor traffic makes it the efficient 
ally of communism and anarchy—the deadly enemies of society 
and the state. ‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of nature.’’ 
But the preservation of society and the state can only be 
effectuated by the annihilation of the saloon and the destruction 
of the liquor traffic. A party that will arise in its might and, 
Thor-like, smite the giant evil with the hammer of destruction, 
is the greatest need of the hour, and will have the future of the 
country in its keeping. 

Economic questions, other than the tariff, and of equal im- 
portance, are beginning to agitate the public mind and will in 
the near future require political action for their solution. 
Foremost among them is government ownership of the means of 
communication and transportation. The telegraph has become 
an integral and essential factor in business and social life; the 
railroad is the chief means for internal traffic and travel, and as 
such, vitally affects the interest of individuals, communities, 
and commonwealths. The sentiment is rapidly growing that 
these two great systems of public service should be brought 
under the control, and conducted in the interests of the general 
public, and should be administered for the public good rather 
than for the aggrandizement of the few. When such matters 
are mooted the opponents of government ownership raise the 
hue and cry of ‘‘paternalism,’’ as though that were a sufficient 
answer to all such propositions. Buta ‘‘paternal’’ administra- 
tion of the telegraphic service would simply be on a par with the 
‘‘paternal’’ administration of the postal service, which is 
universally conceded to be a public necessity, as well as a 
public benefit. Government ownership of railroads is already an 
accomplished fact in other countries. More than ninety per cent 
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of the railroad mileage in Australia is owned and operated by 
the govérnment. A like percentage of the railroad mileage of 
Germany is under government control, and on such roads a 
larger dividend is paid on capital invested than by railroads 
owned and operated by private parties in other continental 
countries. Ours is a government ‘‘by the people and for the 
people,’”’ and ‘‘paternulism”’ simply signifies that the people are 
determined to take the best possible care of themselves and their 
interests and to make public conveniences and necessities their 
servants and not their masters. 

Widespread distrust and alarm are being. occasioned by the 
formation of numerous and gigantic corporations and trusts for 
the purpose of controlling. certain lines of business. These 
colossal combinations of capital crush out all competition, and, 
armed with the might of money, make conquest of legislatures 
and laws, and thus become a menace to the country and to the 
liberties of the people. The party that will command the 
suffrage of the people must prove itself the people’s friend. 

Another issue that is looming up on the political horizon is 
the forward movement for the enfranchisement of women. 
Victor Hugo’s prophecy that this was to be the woman’s era is 
already being fulfilled. "Women are now admitted to privileges, 
educational, ecclesiastical, professional, and social, not dreamed 
of half a century ago. In their enlarged sphere they have proved 
themselves in every way worthy of the advantages accorded 
them, and have shown themselves fully capable of meeting the 
requirements of their new environments. -With enlarged 
privileges in other fields of operation comes logically the demand 
for enlarged political privileges. Already the demand has been 
so effective that in some of our largest cities women are per- 
mitted to vote at school elections; in other cities they are 
permitted to participate in municipal elections. Recently the 
state of Wyoming, one of the youngest of our commonwealths, 
was admitted to the Union with woman’s suffrage as an integral 
part of its Constitution. As far as they have been invested with 
the ballot women have used it wisely and well. Wherever per- 
mitted to vote they have been a tower of strength to the forces 
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operating against those influences and agencies inimical to 
American institutions, and their full enfranchisement would be 
productive of the best results in state and national politics. 

A simple statement of the following facts ought to be sufficient 
to convince any fair-minded person that the present political 
status of woman is both irrational and unjust. The dullest 
schoolboy coming to his majority becomes at once a sovereign 
citizen and is permitted to exercise the right of suffrage, while 
the bright woman, who, during his school days, with much 
patience and difficulty, taught him all he knows, is not considered 
worthy of the political privilege awarded to her dull scholar 
without question. The sable negro, degraded by centuries of 
slavery, is invested by Constitutional amendment with the use of 
the ballot; the ignorant, filthy, brutal Huns and Dagos from 
Southern Europe, after five year’s residence, or much sooner 
than that if the law can be evaded through the influence or by 
the connivance of pot-house politicians, are invested with the 
rights, privileges, and dignities of citizenship ; while noble, in- 
telligent, refined, cultured American women, loyal to their 
country and its institutions to their heart’s core, are deemed to 
be unqualified for citizenship simply and solely on account of 
their sex. Gratitude for favors shown is a distinguishing 
characteristic of woman’s nature, and the party that espouses’ 
her cause and procures for her the right and dignity of citizen- 
ship can with reason count on her influence and support at the 
ballot box. 

The late election has made it evident that the Republican 
party can never regain supremacy while clinging to and ad- 
vocating the extreme high tariff idea, which was its main 
issue in the campaign just closed. The verdict of the country 
has definitely settled that question. In order to regain prestige, 
position, and power it must undertake a new forward movement 
in politics which will be in accordance with its genius and 
history. Such a forward movement would be well begun by 
embodying the measures advocated in this article in its platform, 
and pledging itself unreservedly to their support. Timid, time- 
serving politicians will doubtless consider these measures too 
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radical and unpopular to furnish the basis for a successful cam- 
paign and would deem them rather an incubus than an in- 
spiration to the party. But let it be remembered that the 
Republican party grew to greatness and. came to power by 
battling for measures and espousing issues which were as radical 
and unpopular in their day as these may be now. The measures 
herein set forth are as essential to the welfare of the country and 
the perpetuity of the nation as were those which the party 
espoused when it first entered upon its career. It is true now as 
then that for a party to espouse the cause of unpopular, but 
greatly needed, reforms may induce temporary defeat; but it is 
also true that it is the only assured pathway to permanent 
victory and prolonged supremacy. Principle, not policy, is the 
truest political wisdom, and the highest and most successful 
statesmanship is that which apprehends the right and then 
courageously determines to stand for the right though the 
heavens should fall. The Republican party has a splendid 
organization, is well manned, and still has a strong hold on the 
country and it only needs to move forward in the path of 
progress and reform as herein indicated to secure for itself a 
future as brilliant and glorious as its past. 

E. D. McCrEARY. 



















DRUNKENNESS AND THE REMEDY. 


BY LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 


RUNKENNESS and the disease it causes are so universal 
that statistics on the subject seem unnecessary. It is the 
universal crime and disease. Drinking, or beginning to drink, 
is criminal ; but the result is inevitable disease. The mistake 
of the world in this relation has always been to license the 
crime and punish the disease. Custom sanctions drinking, 
though the result must be drunkenness and inebriety, and then 
makes the drunkard an outcast and a criminal, subject to arrest, 
fines, and imprisonment. 

Only a small portion of the confirmed inebriates are known‘as 
drunkards. Many of them are cunning enough to never drink 
publicly, and many more, even when diseased the most, never 
appear debauched. They cover their wretched secret habit and 
its horrible disease with the cloak of business or piety. They 
drink secretly. They do not show it because the disease, which 
demands the drink, has also the power, in them, to resist the 
ordinary acute poisonous effects known as drunkenness. 

These people keep liquor on their sideboards, and have wine 
cellars. They drink at meal time, or have wine socially with 
friends. Making an estimate of the yearly amount these people 
drink, it will be seen that it greatly exceeds the amount con- 
sumed by the regular periodical inebriate. ‘ Inebriety bears, I 
think, a very definite relation to the amount of liquor drunk. 
In periodical inebriety the relation is geometrical ; in the con- 
stant drinker it is arithmetical. By this, I mean that he who 
drinks poisonous quantities of alcohol, periodically, will develop 
the disease of inebriety in geometrical ratio to the quantity 
drunk ; while he who drinks daily, but not to cause drunken- 
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“ness, will develop the disease in arithmetical ratio to the quan- 
tity drunk. 

Both classes, however, are inebriates. It makes no difference 
if the so-called temperate drinker was “never drunk in his 
life’’—he is just as much an inebriate as the periodical drunk- 
ard, who is secreted by his friends, or locked up and fined for 
violating the honor, dignity, and peace of a licensing com- 
' munity, regularly, every three months. 

To deny these propositions is to deny that alcohol causes dis- 
ease. To deny this is to deny that disease of any kind is caused 
by poison of any kind. The rule and law is that all disease is 
caused by poison of some kind ; and alcohol being a poison, it 
is, therefore, impossible to drink it without causing disease. 

The great law, or symptom, of inebriety is a craving for 
drink. If we analyze this sensation or symptom, we find it has 
two sides. An inebriate may not experience a great craving for 
his wine or beer at particular times; but if a person is accus- 
tomed to drink beer with his meals, he makes a sorry meal if 
the beer is absent. He eats less. His digestion is not so good. 
This indigestion, deficient appetite, and craving sensation and 
regret, attendant upon the absence of beer, are symptoms. It 
is not natural to miss beer, nor should its absence interfere with 
appetite or digestion. These things are symptoms of the dis- 
ease of inebriety. They will not occur unless the beer has been 
thus drunk for some time, and drinking beer for a long time, or 
drinking a large quantity of beer habitually, in this manner 
will cause inebriety in direct ratio; and inebriety being a dis- 
ease, must, like other diseases, present symptoms. 

But missing the accustomed stimulant leads to a direct crav- 
ing. The disease demands the beer. If it is taken, the appe- 
tite will be restored, the craving gone, the digestion also be 
restored. This is a very mild type of disease, to be sure ; 
but it is a disease, and is caused by alcohol, and is a mild type 
of inebriety. It is difficult and is unnecessary to know the 
amount, of beer consumed yearly by the world; but the con- 
sumers of the drink are either inebriates of this degree and 
class, or of a worse type. 
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The temperate drinker does not believe himself an inebriate. 
But he is an inebriate just in proportion to the quantity of 
liquor he drinks. It is not necessary to get drunk in order to 
become an inebriate. The fact is that the more habitually a 
man drinks, whether constantly or periodically, and the more 
firmly the disease is established, the more liquor he can drink 
without being drunk. No man has a natural resistance to the 
poison of alcohol, unless he inherits it from drinking ancestry, 
and if he does possess such an inheritance, and can drink 
unusual quantities without getting drunk, then he either inherits 
inebriety or has acquired it by drinking. There is no force 
which enables one man to resist or drink more liquor than 
another man with less effect, except the force derived from the 
disease of inebriety itself. In fact, the temperate drinker and 
mild inebriate are the products of hereditary inebriety, or else it 
is not true that immunity from disease, or from any given 
poison, is always given by having the disease or from being 
poisoned. 

But we understand very well that one attack of a disease will 
give immunity from further attacks of the same disease, and that 
some of this immunity, or power of resistance, can be trans- 
mitted by heredity ; and we know very well that if a person 
takes, habitually, any kind of poison, ue can take more and 
more of the poison with less poisonous effect. The law is that 
the disease caused by the poison gives an increased power of 
resisting it. 

Drunkenness, as it appears, socially, to the casual onlooker, is 
exhibited by people who are intoxicated on the streets, or 
arrested. This class comprises the small portion of inebriates. 
The greater amount of liquor drunk, and the greater amount of 
inebriety is found among the people who drink ‘‘temperately.’’ 
The truly intemperate are the temperate, as measured by the 
quantity of liquor drunk, and the total amount of public 
inebriety. 

I do not say that the worst types of inebriety spring from the 
class of temperate inebriates. The law of heredity and observa- 
tion seem to prove that they do not. But it is among this class 
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that secondary diseases prevail. It is this class to which belong 
the very rich and the very poor. Inebriety, by leading to other 
and secondary diseases, is the adjunct of epidemics—typhoid, 
pneumonia, and other diseases which lower the average duration 
of life and increase the death rate. There is no question, other 
things equal, that the inebriate has less resistance to the germ of 
disease, than the people who never drink. The clinical reports 
of large hospitals of patients with consumption, Bright’s disease, 
cancer, and even the acute diseases, in the great majority of 
cases, verify that inebriety is present, and seemingly acting as a 
predisposing cause to these diseases. It is true, however, that 
alcohol does not directly cause either of these diseases nor any 
other disease than inebriety. To deny this is to deny the patho- 
logical law that like causes, meeting with like resistance, cause 
like diseases. Each disease has its special cause. I do not 
believe that alcohol ever directly causes insanity, epilepsy or 
paralysis ; but it may be associated with, or indirectly cause, any 
disease. : 

It may appear paradoxical to assert that inebriety may pre- 
dispose to other diseases, while it is true that the drug is used in 
the treatment of nearly every disease to which flesh is heir. It 
is true that alcohol antagonizes the symptoms of a weak heart, a 
high temperature, and nervous exhaustion. But the fact re- 
mains that inebriety weakens the resistance of the people to the 
germ of disease. In fact, there seems to be an interaction, and 
a relationship of peculiar character between insanitary condi- 
tions and inebriety. In cities and towns having an unhealthful 
water supply, and which putrify sewage in an open stream, 
there is usually a high license, much drinking, much inebriety, 
a large per cent of typhoid and pneumonia, and a large death 
rate—usually 18 to 24 per 1,000 annually. In well sewered 
cities, which have a pure water supply, we usually find fewer 
licenses, comparatively no acute diseases, and a death rate even 
as low as 8 or 10 per 1,000. 

This fact, which expresses the maximum of difference in these 
conditions, is readily explained from the known effects of alcohol 
and disease poisons. People who drink impure water and inhale 
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sewer gas are debilitated. They readily become exhausted. So 
much of their vital energy is taken from work and made to do 
service in resisting these poisons. The instinctive remedy is 
alcohol. This drug furnishes energy and acts as an anesthetic. 
It is taken daily by such people in greater or less quantities— 
but unsanitary towns consume larger quantities of liquor. As 
a result, the inebriety produced weakens the resistance to dis- 
ease, and epidemics, typhoid, pneumonia, and other diseases are 
as frequent Visitors as the seasons, and kill off the annual 
thousands. 

But, as we all know, there is a more violent type of inebriety 
than is described in the moderate or temperate drinker. In this 
case the pendulum is much longer—has a wider swing ; but it 
ticks out the periodical debauch with loud and regular rhythm. 
The moderate drinker and inebriate may drink his quarts of 
beer, or bottles of wine daily, and never appear intoxicated ; 
while the man who abstains for a few months becomes drunk if 
he drinks an amount of liquor that the moderate drinker would 
carry with him to church, ball, or political rally, or into his 
business, with dignity, soberness, and grace. The explanation is 
easy. The moderate drinker, by his constant or daily drinking, 
keeps up the resistance of his tissue cells to the action of liquor. 
The man who abstains for a few months has entirely lost his 
cell power of resisting the action of the poison. Wher he 
begins his debauch he soon drinks himself into temporary ob- 
livion. He drinks until every cell and fiber of his body rebels— 
until paralysis begs him to desist, until his stomach rejects the 
poison, and then he suffers the remorse and reform, and resumes 
his period of total abstinence, which is just as much a feature 
and factor of his inebriety, as is the period of debauch. 

THE CURE OF INEBRIETY. 

There is a wide difference between the treatment of a disease 
and its cure. All physicians treat all diseases, but they cure 
only a few. In fact, itis doubtful if any disease, except the 
coarser parasitic skin diseases, is ever cured. The diseases 
under treatment terminate by the law of limitation, which I have 
many times explained, or else death is the result. This is the 
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law of the treatment of disease as distinguished from cure. 

The reason is readily understood. The treatment of disease is 
conducted by the use of gerieral remedies. The cure of disease 
is always by a specific and special remedy. 

Later discoveries confirm this generalization. Certain bac- 
teriological experimenters have succeeded in finding special and 
specific cures for pneumonia, tetanus, and some other germ dis- 
eases. The notable features of these discoveries are that the 
disease is actually cured (the remedy in each case is single and 
specific) and the remedies are not transferable. Probably the 
remedy that cures tetanus would destroy the patient instead of 
curing the disease, if used in pneumonia. A few years ago, 
physicians did not know the cause of disease. Liebig’s theory 
was a general one, and not specific, and was that putrid effluvia 
caused disease ; but the modern discoveries verify that each 
disease has its special and specific cause, and has also its 
specific and special cure, and that the general treatment of 
disease, by general remedies which do not cure, will soon be a 
dogma of the past. 

In the North American Review for September, 1891, there is a 
symposium by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, the eminent neurologist, 
and a number of other noted medical gentlemen, on the sub- 
ject of inebriety and its cure. These gentlemen, particularly 
Dr. Hammond, assert that there is no cure—no known remedy— 
that can cure inebriety. Dr. Hammond no doubt stated truth- 
fully his belief on this question ; but Dr. Hammond does not 
know what my specific cure for inebriety is. If, at one time, 
these physicians had been asked the question, ‘‘Is there a cure 
for pneumonia or tetanus?’’ they would have been obliged to 
say, ‘‘There is none.’’ But to-day, they could answer differ- 
ently. They could say that a specific cure for each of these and 
for some other diseases has been found, and the indications of 
science now are that the near future of medicine will develop 
specific cures for all the germ diseases. 

The two classes of inebriates—the moderate drinkers and the 
periodical drinkers—present differences in degree only, as re- 
lates to cure. But the clinical history and special condition of 
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the moderate drinker show more disease than does the other class. 
The inebriety of the temperate drinker is a more firmly seated 
disease. In this class are more frequently seen the secondary 
and associated degenerations of tissue which belong to the clinical 
history of inebriety. These cases are likely to have bloated tis- 
sues, fatty heart, degeneration of nerve tissue, and kidney dis- 
ease and the phthisical cases are more numerous in this class. 

Generally the moderate drinker does’ not consider himself an 
inebriate while his usual health remains. He claims that he can 
drink or let liquor alone—as he pleases. When he is made 
aware that he has some kind of disease, he may attempt for the 
first time to ‘“‘let liquor alone,’’ and then learns that he was 
mistaken about this feature of his drinking. His attempt to 
abandon his stimulant develops a craving for drink that he 
never felt before, and the moderate stimulant, usually great in 
quantity, is resumed. , 

In these cases the inebriety is just as curable as in the other 
class. The inebriety and its symptom—the craving for liquor— 
disappear within three days under the influence of the remedy. 
The inebriety is so completely subdued that neither the craving 
for liquor, nor his infirmities, nor diseases, any longer succeed in 
presenting to his mind a reasonable excuse for taking a drink. 

Specific cures for disease, when they are discovered, will, of 
course, meet with criticism and opposition, but a cure, a real 
cure for disease, can never be overthrown except by the over- 
throw of the disease. The Gold Cure for inebriety will be used 
until alcoho’ is dethroned as the king of debauchery. 

LESLIE E. KEELEY. 
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A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations. By John Devoe Belton. 
12mo, pp. 249. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This work differs from the ordinary book of foreign quotations. 
While not covering so much ground as many do, its selections 
have been chosen with careful discrimination as to what is most 
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likely to.be useful to the general reader. Unlike most others 
and possibly all others, each quotation is followed by an extract 
in which it is used, thus not only making the book much more 
interesting than it would otherwise be, but helping -to fix the 
quotation more firmly in mind. Studying isolated quotations is 
about as unititeresting and unprofitable ‘as the obsolete plan of 
studying the definitions of words without reference to the sen- 
tence in which they occur. 

The larger part of the phrases defined are from the Latin, 
though there are many from the French, a less number from the 
German, and still fewer from the Italian, each having an index. 
Legal maxims have been excluded as not properly coming 
within the range of the work. 

It is considered in best taste for writers to express them- 
selves nudis verbis, but since they violate this rule even to the 
extent of using foreign words and phrases, this volume will 
prove a valuable help to most readers. 


Earl Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform. With com- 
ments by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. pp. 27, paper, 10 cents. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. 


The two letters from Earl Grey afford General Trumbull a 
good text for the exercise of legic and irony which he can com- 
bine with an effect equaled by few writers. He defines ‘‘ reci- 
procity ’’ as ‘‘a political expedient, abandoned by the English 
government forty-five years ago, but which, having been im- 
ported duty free into this country, has had a flattering ‘run’ 
of popularity for several political seasons ; a piece of good luck 
which often attends the revival in America of a venerable 
comedy obsolete in England. Reciprocity, as played in the 
United States, is a friendly compromise wherein one party says 
to the other, ‘We will agree that you are half right if you will 
agree that we are only half wrong.’’’ He enlarges on the 
opinions expressed by prominent protectionists at the Pan- 
American banquet given at Chicago, and in the light of his con- 
struction it would have been cruel to have had this pamphlet 
published during the last campaign. 

The Earl’s letter on Civil Service Reform, together with the 
comments by General Trumbull, would make a good missionary 
tract to be distributed by the Civil Service Commission. 
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mer business, 


An exeellent opportunity is offered a hotel man with not less than 


$25,000. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Speculators need not apply. 
on any other condition. 


Come and see. 


Buyer must have the money to build. 


The site will not be sold 


A. A. HOLBROOK, Dallas, Luzerne Co.,; Pa. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


WITCH HAZEL OIL 


“THE PILE OINTMENT,” 


For Piles—External or Internal, Blind or Bleedings 
Fistula in Ano; Itching or Bleeding of the Rectum, 
The relief is immediate—the cure certain. 


PRIOE, 50 CTS. TRIAL SIZE, 25 OTS, 
Bold by Druggists, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
HUMPHREYS’ MED. CO., 111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Secoud-hand Instruments at half mew prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly pearnonte: Any instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING ASPECIAL Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER 31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, / 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Adapted to any Business 

Challen’ Ss or ape ge ig eg 

printe neadings, 

Contract and and . dames en 

rough, to require the least pos- 

rder sible writing to enter data and 

refer quickly to any name, 

Records and save time and money. 

5,000 used and recorded. All kinds of LABOR 
SAVING RECORDS on hand or made toorder. 


HALLEN, Publisher, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


GALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 


Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users 














THE MOST DURABLE. 
Single Case, No. 1, -. - =  § 70.00 
Double Case, No. 2, - - | mp 
New Special, No. 3, - - - 100.00 

For account of speed contests and circulars, 
address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN 
Cranch Offices: 237 Broadway, New Yo rk. 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


612 
ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENG. 





setts eine $39 Fag “@ 


Sore 
Lameness 


Female L 7 


Complaints 
Rheumatism 
AND ALL 


Inflammation 


Sold only in our own bottles. All druggists. 
PON D'S EXTRACT co. ’ 76 5th Ave., N.Y. 


The 
SHENANGO 
Route 


The Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie R. R. 


— 


Ete 


sy ¥5tF tl 


- ¢ i 
y a “+, 


Ape Es 
At See 


i Seccgen 


Most Direct and Shortest Line 
between 


em 
vse, 
ie 


BuFFALO, 


ERIE, Fast Trains Each 


Meapvitix, Way Daily. 


GREENVILLE, 
Through Trains 
and 
Close Connections 


BUTLER and 


PITTSBURGH. 


For All Points East and West. 


For Map or Folder call on nearest 
railroad agent, or write 
W. G. SARGEANT, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Throat 


I have 
been en- 
tirely 
cured of Consumption by 
the use of Piso’s Cure. The 
doctor said I could not 
live until Fall. That was 
one year ago. 


‘CONSUMPTION | 


Now lam 
well and hearty, and able 
to do a hard day’s work. 
—Mrs. LAURA E. PAT- 
TERSON, Newton, Iowa, 
June 20, 1892. 


. Re 


MUNSON 


TH 
TYPEWRITER. 


‘‘A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
IS SURE TO PLEASE 


The Minister in his sermonizing. 


The Doctor in his prescription writing. 


The Teacher in his s al tabulating work. 
The Lawyer in his briefing. 
The Business Man in his correspondence. 

The Mechanic in his examination of the 
principles upon which the machine is 
constructed. So simple and durable. 
Interchangeable steel type-wheel, etc. 

Address 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


162 La Salle St., = CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this magazine. 








